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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


N Thursday afternoon London was full of rumours of 
a naval battle, and it was even reported that the 
Japanese had sustained a defeat. Friday’s telegrams showed, 
however, that these rumours were without foundation, and 
that the only information obtainable in regard to the Russian 
fleet was that seven Russian cruisers of the Volunteer I'leet 
—a fact recorded by the Shanghai correspondent of the 
Daily Mail—had reached Wusung on Wednesday. Wusung is 
immediately below Shanghai on the Wusung River, on which 
Shanghai also is situated. It was also stated by the same 
correspondent that immense quantities of stores have for a 
long time been collected at Wusung in readiness for the 
Baltic Fleet. Meantime the news from Manchuria indicates 
that the Russians have sustained a severe check as the result 
of attacking a Japanese position. Several hundred casualties 
are reported. This action may very likely indicate the 
beginning of a new movement in the land war on a large 
scale. The next Japanese blow is about due. 











The German Emperor has warned the Navy League at 
Berlin that their zeal is becoming inconvenient. In a tele- 
gram from the Mediterranean he informed Prince Salm, the 
chairman of the League, that Chauvinistic proposals do mis- 
chief, and are besides interferences with his own “ prerogative 
as War Lord.” ‘The Prince, after consideration, resolved to 
remain at his post; but two Generals who were conspicuous 
for the daring of their proposals at once resigned, and it is 
understood that the tone of the League will henceforth be 
moderated. Count von Biilow, it is said, is annoyed by the 
telegram, which is, of course, an order given over his head; 
but it is said that the Emperor had two serious motives for 
his intervention. He perceives that exaggerated proposals 
alarm the maritime Powers into enlarging their building 
programmes, and finds that the party of the Centre is reso- 
lutely opposed to the excessive expenditure involved in over- 
fast production of battleships. It must be remembered that 
the Centre represents South Germany as well as Roman 
Catholic opinion, and that the South has little hope of sectional 
advantage from the Weltpolitik. 








Count von Tattenbach, the German Envoy to Morocco, has 
accorded an interview to the special correspondent of the 
Echo de Paris, and has explained his ideas with some clearness. 
He contends that the Conference about Morocco for which 
the German Emperor wished has already been secured. The 
Envoys of the great maritime Powers are about to meet at 





Fez, and might just as well have met at Tangier. The basis 
of negotiation, he continues, will be the Convention of Madrid 
of 1880, and not, therefore, the Anglo-French “ Agreement.” We 
shall see, when Mr. Lowther, the British Envoy, reaches Fez; 
but intermediately the French correspondent is evidently a little 
downcast. He says the Moroccan Divan has consented to the 
French terms provided Germany approves them, and is trying 
to play off the Powers against one another. France, it is 
clear, according to this statement, is to humiliate herself by 
abandoning her special position, and allowing everything 
in Morocco to drift. We suspect that the French Govern- 
ment, without abandoning anything, will “go slow,” awaiting 
events; that the Sultan, who knows that France is on his 
frontier, will not agree with his Divan; that no special 
privilege will be granted to Germany ; and that everything at 
Fez, as elsewhere, will await the result of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Unless the question is forced on by the German 
Emperor, there is no particular reason why Morocco, which 
has waited centuries for reasonably just government, should 
not wait another year or two. 





The Union between Sweden and Norway, which has lasted 
ninety years, without, so far as we can perceive, injury to 
either country, appears to be approaching its close. The 
Norwegian Parliament has passed a law creating a separate 
Consular Service. If the King vetoes the Act, it will be 
passed twice more and will then be law, even without the 
King’s signature; while if his Majesty signs the Act, it will 
be useless without a Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
for no Great Power will recognise Consuls without a respon- 
sible Minister to control them. The Foreign Offices of the 
peninsula must therefore be separated, and the only link of 
union will then be that one person will be King in both 
countries. The Norwegians do not shrink from this revolution, 
because, they say, if Russia attacked them, Sweden would be 
a powerless protector; and because, we may add, they possibly 
at heart incline rather to a Republic than to a Monarchy. 
The quarrel, therefore, may yet involve most serious political 
consequences, and is well worth study by all who believe that 
Irish Home-rule would not be followed by efforts for 
separation. 


An affair which threatened last week to cause an explosion 
in the Near East has been happily settled. Four “ Kutzo 
Vlachs,” or Wallachs not of Wallachia, began inspecting 
Wallach schools in Albania. The Vali of. Janina, either 
out of dislike for the Grand Vizier, who is friendly to 
Wallachs, or because he suspected them of propagating 
anti-Turkish ideas, arrested them, threw two of them 
into prison, and sent two as prisoners to Italy. King 
Charles of Roumania, as natural protector of all Wallachs, 
remonstrated with the Sultan, and finding his repre- 
sentations disregarded, forwarded an ultimatum. The Vali 
must be dismissed before May 23rd, and Kutzo Vlachs 
must be invested with all the privileges of other Christian 
communities in Turkey, or Roumania would break off all 
relations with Constantinople,—a step which would have led 
to an alliance with Bulgaria, and ultimately to war. The 
Sultan cannot just now appeal to Russia, but he consulted 
Germany, and being advised to maintain peace, he on 
May 22nd climbed down. An Iradé was issued concediny 
the privileges asked for the Kutzo Vlachs, and it is under- 
stood the Vali of Janina will be removed, doubtless by 
promotion. The incident is closed; but the determined 
attitude of Roumania, whose Monarch really understands 
the affairs of the Near Hast, shows a new independence of 
Russia, and will, as we have indicated elsewhere, increase the 
elements of turmoil in the Balkans. Any shot fired there 
may explode a powder magazine, 
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The Times of Monday published, in advance of all other 
papers, the text of the new Treaty with Afghanistan. As was 
expected, it simply renews the arrangements made with 
Abdurrahman Khan, father of the present Sovereign, under 
which Afghanistan consented, on condition of a subsidy of 
£120,000 a year, to.have no relations with any foreign Power 
except Great Britain, and Great Britain pledged herself to 
defend Afghanistan against unprovoked aggression from 
abroad. The only change made is that the Amir, who 
hitherto has been called “ His Highness,” will henceforth be 
recognised as an “independent King,” and will be styled 
“His Majesty.” As the change of title makes no difference, 
as the Afghans, if attacked, are certain to call upon us for 
aid, and as the extension of the Indian railway system into 
the new “kingdom ” is, owing to tribal jealousies, impossible, 
we are content with an arrangement which our enemies will 
pronounce a failure. We should gain nothing by the “ pene- 
tration” of Afghanistan, whether “peaceful” or “ warlike,” 
except a most expensive right to maintain armies at Kandahar, 
Kabul, and possibly Herat. We have too much to do with 
our small Army already without isolating divisions beyond 
the Himalayas. 


President Roosevelt's resolve to purchase ships and supplies 
in the open market for the carrying out of his Panama policy, 
instead of excluding all foreign competition, has naturally 
created a tremendous stir in the States. Yet, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the Times, not only is every Free- 
trade or moderately Protectionist journal, as well as every 
public man in the party of Opposition, on the President’s side, 
‘but many Republicans of extreme tariff views are coming round 
to his views. “They see that the President has appealed 
directly to patriotic sentiment, and has exposed, as nobody 
ever has before, the true nature of the commercial policy 
adopted by the manufacturing trusts, which consists in 
selling cheaper to foreigners than to Americans.” The 
impetus which the President’s decision has given to the Free- 
trade movement in the States is not easily to be overestimated. 
No great effort of reasoning is required to arrive at the con- 
clusion that what is good for the Government is also good for 
the consumer. 


The resolutions passed by the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation at Newcastle on Friday week were 
numerous and comprehensive. That moved by Mr. Haldane 
advocated the speedy amendment of the Licensing Act so as 
to secure a time-limit to the compensation clause, and to 
restore the right to refuse licenses and impose conditions to a 
local licensing authority invested with larger powers. A second 
resolution declared no settlement of the Education question 
permanent which did not secure effective popular control and 
management, and the removal of religious tests and sectarian 
influences. The resolution dealing with the Land question 
recommended as essential reforms the taxing of land values, 
and the amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 
and 1900 so as to secure the tenant-farmer the statutory right 
to carry out improvements and compensation for capricious 
disturbance, and to confer larger powers on local authorities 
to provide small holdings and better housing for the poor. 
A fourth resolution advocated Parliamentary reform on the 
triple basis‘ of a simplified franchise with one man one vote, 
facilities for enabling the less wealthy classes to enter Parlia- 
ment, and the withdrawal from the House of Lords of the 
power to throw out Bills passed by the Commons. All these 
resolutions were carried unanimously. A further resolution 
was also carried advocating the removal of disabilities at 
present attaching to women by reason of sex in the matter of 
Parliamentary suffrage, and of election to local bodies. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was the principal speaker 
at the evening mass meeting, outlined the policy of the 
Liberal party on the lines of the resolutions given above. 


Mr. Walter Long was entertained at dinner by the Unionists 
of Dublin on Saturday last, and spoke at length on the subject of 
Unionist policy. He criticised Lord Dunraven’s recent speech 
at Manchester as mischievous and unjust: it showed that he 
(Lord Dunraven) was “driving down that road which others 
before him had followed who had begun their career by a 
policy of surrender to the forces of disorder.” Mr. Long 


. . i 
would simply play into the hands of those who were seeki 
to weaken the foundations on which the Act of Union existed, 
Finally, Mr. Long said it was the duty of the Government 
do all that was possible to develop Ireland’s resources but o 
Irish must play their own part and take their own 6 ’ 
their own improvement, while the Government must ne 
allow its efforts to be hampered by a disregard for ‘<a 
contempt for the security of property. That most of -_ 
generalities proclaimed by Mr. Long are true we ep : 
agree; but then so, in all probability, would Lord Dunraven, 
His Devolution poliey may have been impracticable—we think 
ourselves that it was—but it certainly was not anti. 
Unionist. 


hare in 


tirely 


The House of Commons was convulsed by a scene of 
violent passion on Monday. At question time Mr. Soareg 
asked the Prime Minister whether, if the present Govern. 
ment were still in office at the time of the holding of 
the “automatic” Colonial Conference in 1906, it was their 
intention to authorise the British representatives to discusg 
the question of Preferential trading. Mr. Balfour in reply 
declared that it would be difficult for any Government to 
restrict the discussions at a Conference with the Colonies, 
Mr. Lough then asked whether Mr. Balfour was not bound 
by a pledge to do nothing during the present Parliament 
to advance the subject. To this Mr. Balfour replied “ No, 
Sir.” Thereupon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman asked 
whether Mr. Balfour meant to imply that he was under 
no obligation to remain inactive in the matter of Colonial 
Preference except in the House, and that out of the Housg 
the Government were free to take any steps they chose. He 
also wanted to know whether they were to understand Mr, 
Balfour to say that he was not bound by anything he said on 
this subject at Edinburgh. To this Mr. Balfour replied that 
of course he was not bound to inaction outside the House, 


Further pressed as to whether he departed from the pledge 
he gave in his Edinburgh speech, Mr. Balfour declared that 
he in no sense did so, but admitted that when he made that 
speech he had forgotten that a Conference was to come 
together “automatically” next year. The policy of the 
Edinburgh speech was that it would be neither possible nor 
right for the Government to adopt any system of Fiscal 
Reform unless the plan had first been submitted to the country, 
After Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had pointed out that 
the Edinburgh speech promised that the country would first 
be consulted as to the submission of Preference to the Con- 
ference, and then again, if necessary, as to the question of 
approving or disapproving the results of the Conference, Mr, 
Balfour took another point, and asserted that the word 
“ pledge” was inapplicable in regard to the Edinburgh speech, 
His own friends might regard his announcement of policy as 
a pledge to them, but it was not a pledge to the other side, 
As far as the other side were concerned, it was open to him to 
say that he had changed his opinions. But, as a matter of 
fact, he had not changed his opinions. He adhered to the 
Edinburgh policy, though he admitted that he had forgotten 
the “automatic” Conference of 1906. The Edinburgh policy 
was that any plan agreed upon by the Government should 
be submitted to the country, and that was the policy of the 
Government now. 


Asa result of these answers, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
moved the adjournment of the House. After reading the 
passage in the Edinburgh speech, he proceeded to quote Mr. 
Chamberlain’s criticisms and objections to the policy of two 
Elections. He showed, next, that last January Mr. Balfour 
publicly insisted that under his policy the country could not 
be called upon to decide the question of Preference “ until 
not only one, but two Elections had passed.” This view of 
the question was confirmed by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons in March; and in April the Duke of 
Marlborough, representing the Colonial Office in the House 
of Lords, again confirmed the view that the Conference must 
take place after the General Election. Later, there were 
answers to questions from the Prime Minister which all 
indicated that the Government would not deal with the Fiscal 
question in the course of the present Parliament. Yet in spite 
of all this, we are told on May 22nd that the impression that 
there must be a General Election before the Conference is 





believed that there was room for amendment in the adminis- 
tration of the Irish Government, but the Devolution scheme 





a mistake, that a Conference to discuss the question is to 
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be held next year’, and that there is to be no Dissolution before 
4} assembles. Sir Henry ended his speech by quoting the 
inister. advice in regard to the pledge given to the Prime 
Aifnister by the Daily Telegraph, in which it was declared 
‘that “a pledge, alike in politics and ethics, must be construed 


according to the circumstances in which it is given.” 





' : When the Leader of the Opposition sat down, Mr. Lyttelton 


Yose to reply. He was at once greeted with cries of 
«Balfour! Balfour!” and for nearly an hour a scene of 
indescribable heat and confusion followed. Mr. Balfour 
‘would not yield to the desire of the House that he should 
follow Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, though he rose to 
explain his reasons for not speaking at once. His chief 
und was that other speakers would follow the Leader of 
the Opposition who would also attack him, and that it was 
manifestly unfair that he should be called upon to defend 
himself till he had heard the whole accusation. In spite, 
however, of Mr. Balfour’s appeal, the disorder continued, 
til at last the Deputy-Speaker, Mr. Lowther, rose and 
declared that he should adjourn the House without 
question put. We have dealt with the whole question 
elsewhere, and will only say here that we greatly regret 
that the less responsible portion of the Opposition should 
have joined with the Irish Members in shouting down 
My. Lyttelton. The only result of such action was to give 
Mr. Balfour an opportunity, of which he at once availed 
himself, of riding off on a side-issue, and so escaping from 
the tightest place in which he has been placed since he 
entered on the policy of evasion. 


But though we are bound to point this out, and to express 
our condemnation of the action of those who refused to hear 
Mr, Lyttelton, we fully realise the almost intolerable provoca- 
tion afforded by the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister's 
evasions. and tergiversations have been so many and so 
successful this Session that plain men may almost be excused 
for losing their self-control when they believe that they are 
to be treated to another example. It was very generally 
feared, it is alleged, that Mr. Lyttelton would be put up to 
defend the Prime Minister, as an able counsel defends a client 
who has got into a difficulty by making an agreement which 
he,finds it inconvenient to keep. After a good deal of heat 
had been engendered by the debate, and a good many side. 
issues: had been thus raised, the Prime Minister would rise 
in. the last half-hour and deal chiefly with the side-issues, and 
end without having said in plain terms whether he meant, 
or did not mean, to stick to his Edinburgh speech, and if he 
did not mean to do so, how he excused his action. Two 
wrongs can never make a right, and therefore what we have 
said cannot excuse the disorder in the House, but un- 
questionably it explains it. 


It has been arranged that Sir Edward Grey shall on 
Tuesday next move a Vote of Censure on the Government 
in consequence of the ambiguity of the Premier’s declarations 
as. to the Colonial Conference. Mr. Balfour attempted 
to obtain a specific undertaking from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman that order would be maintained; but though 
this was not given, Mr. Baifour did not refuse to allow 
the debate. In the end, he appeared to be content with 
the general statement that if no provocation were given, no 
disorder would take place. The bad results of the loss of 
self-control shown by the Opposition on Monday have been 
apparent all the week. The “scene” has given Mr. Balfour 
the excuse to pose as the victim of a monstrous outrage, and 
the cause of the “scene ”-—the virtual withdrawal of the 
pledge in regard to a General Election before the meeting 
of the Conference—has been partially obscured. That on 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour will be able at last to make his position 
clear is the sincere hope of all Unionist Free-traders. 


The question of the Transvaal War contribution was raised 
in the Commons on Wednesday during the consideration of 
Clause 7 of the Finance Bill in Committee. In reply to a 
request from Mr. Dalziel to state whether he considered 
the guarantee he had received could be regarded as a 
valuable asset or not, Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
reason why the loan had not been introduced was that, 
owing to an unforeseen trade depression, the conditions under 
Which the contribution was promised did not arise. He 





admitted that he had been over-sanguine, and, like everybody 
else, had been disappointed; .but in view. of the recent 
improvement in the situation, he had no reason to doubt that 
the money would be forthcoming next year, and, if so, held that 
next year would be the time when they ought to ask the 
guarantors to do all they could to get the obligation acknow- 
ledged. He therefore thought that they did possess a valuable 
asset, and hoped that there would be a majority in the new 
Assembly who would accept the obligation as an obligation 
of honour, and would give it legal application. For ourselves, 
we adhere to the view already expressed in these columns, 
and put forward on Wednesday by Mr. Emmott. We 
have got no asset, but only an excuse at some future 
date for calling a free Colony dishonourable and false to its 
pledges if it does not do what certain unauthorised private 
individuals several years before light-heartedly and without 
any mandate promised that it would do. We see here plenty 
of likelihood for the creation of bad blood between the Colony 
and the Mother-country; none for getting the money. 


Lord Goschen, writing in the Times of Tuesday, dealt with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that £27,000,000 of annual 
profits are derived from £600,000,000 of British capital 
invested in industrial enterprises—t.e., the competitive manu- 
facture of goods—in foreign countries. Mr: Chamberlain 
attributed this migration of capital to the attraction of 
protected countries, but he omitted to include—as he ought 
to have done—the Colonies and India in the area of invest- 
ment. Next, so far from the investment of this capital being 
limited to the competitive manufacture of goods, these 

27,000,000 include the profits of all companies’ and ‘firms 
with their headquarters in the United Kingdom which have 
branches abroad,—e.g., banks ; insurance, gas, and waterworks 
companies; and Australian, Indian, and South African 
mines with their seats of management in London. In 
view of these facts, it becomes a labour of supererogation 
to refute Mr. Chamberlain’s amazing statement that 
if the extled £600,000,000 were invested at home, as they 
would be under a Protective system, they would yield 
£100,000,000 in wages for the British working man instead ‘of 
£27,000,000 for the capitalists. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
guilty of many bad “howlers” since he began his propaganda, 
but we are by no means sure that this last is not the worst 
of all. When you invest money in a South African mine 
you are, according to Mr. Chamberlain, robbing the working 
man. If that is so, some of the supporters of the Tapiff 
Reform League have a good deal to answer for. 


Empire Day was celebrated on Wednesday, May 24th 
(Queen Victoria’s birthday), throughout the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. The King held a review at Aldershot, and 
the monument erected in St. Paul’s to the four thousand 
three hundred officers and men from the Britains oversea who 
fell in the Boer War was unveiled by the Prince of Wales. 
St. Paul’s is a fit place for a heroes’ memorial; but we are 
tempted to wish that the monument could have stood in some 
public place for all men to see that the sons of the Empire 
will die for her as readily when they are born in the Coloniés 
as in the Old Country, Among the minor celebrations, 
one of the most interesting was a review of a body, of 
civilian Rifles by Lord Roberts at Newlands Corner, on the 
Surrey Downs. After a march-past of nearly three hundred 
mounted men, cyclists, and foot riflemen, Lord Roberts said 
his earnest hope was that it would not be long before not 
only every town and village, but every hamlet and farm 
would have its rifle club. He was quite certain that the 
way in which they must educate their men was by beginning 
with the boys. He wanted a rifle club started -in.all 
schools, and every assistance should be given to the boys 
by neighbouring clubs, who might lend their ranges for prac- 
tice. His sincere hope was that it would not be long before 
the Government took this matter up and insisted upon the 
boys at every school being taught to shoot with the rifle. 
That is a policy long urged on the country by the Spectator, 
and we are delighted to see it advocated by the man who 
helped the nation as did Lord Roberts when“her need was 
the sorest. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE TWO ELECTIONS. 


Sha House of Commons is very much like a school. 
If the head-master is firm and plain-spoken, even 
though unpopular personally—“ a beast, but a just beast,” 
as the Rugby boy said of Temple—there will be little 
or no difficulty in keeping order, for the school will 
respect him. If, on the other hand, the master, though 
personally popular and able on occasion to fascinate the 
boys, is not perfectly straightforward with them, and 
gives the impression that he is tricky and subtle, and 
that what he says cannot be absolutely depended upon, 
there will always be a risk of disorderly explosions. When 
such an explosion takes place in a school, and its repu- 
tation for decency and good conduct is seriously com- 
promised, wise men do not lay all the blame on the boys. 
They may be annoyed at the occurrence of noisy scenes, 
and may feel that the leaders of the school have not done 
enough to prevent tumult and to support authority, but 
they do not fail to recognise that these are the sort of 
things which are sure to happen when the head-master either 
does not know his own mind, or does not make it clear to 
the school, or, again, gives any large section of the boys an 
excuse for saying that they are being tricked or humbugged. 
That is very much the position which thinking men have 
been taking up in regard to the scene in the House of 
Commons. They have no hesitation in condemning the 
disorder as a scandal, and as a grave injury to the 
reputation of Parliament, and they feel that more might 
have been done by the Leader of the Opposition to keep 
down disorder. At the same time, they realise that the 
House is certain to get out of hand if the Leader of 
the House acts as Mr. Balfour has been acting throughout 
the present Session. You cannot, as we have had frequent 
occasion to remark, build on a foundation of paradox 
without rearing a structure which will fall about your ears. 
Yet this is what the Prime Minister has been doing ever 
since the Fiscal controversy began. His whole attitude 
has been paradoxical, and he has reaped the inevitable 


result. 

Let us consider as coolly and straightforwardly as we 
can the realities of the situation. In the first place, the 
one political question in which the nation is at present 
interested is the Fiscal question. What the country 
thinks about and cares about in the region of politics is 
the question whether we are to abandon Free-trade and 
substitute some form of Protection, or whether we shall 
continue on the old lines. But though this is now the 
essential issue in our politics, Mr. Balfour steadily refuses 
to allow the matter to be fully and fairly discussed in 
Parliament. If it is raised in the House of Commons, it is 
only on a side-issue, and every intellectual resource at his 
command is resorted to in order to evade a clear declaration 
by the Government on the Fiscal problem. He will not tell 
us whether his Majesty’s Government is opposed to, or in 
favour of, the Chamberlain policy ; and when he sets forth 
what he calls his own policy, it is found to be so full of 
ambiguities that the plain man is utterly at a loss how to 
interpret it. The “half-sheet of notepaper,” in fact, becomes 
a kind of magic mirror in which each man who examines 
it can fancy he sees what he wants. The Chamberlainite 
holds it at one angle, and finds a faithful, if somewhat 
dim, reflection of the Chamberlain policy. The Balfourite 
with Free-trade leanings holds it at a different angle, 
and sees a policy which he believes is consistent with 
genuine opposition to Protection. A position so un- 
certain —nay, equivocal—when assumed by the head 
of the Government and the Leader of the House is 
enough to demoralise an assembly which, like the House 
of Commons, after all feels, and has a right to feel, 
that it is chosen by the people of Britain, not merely to 
register Mr. Balfour's decrees, but to take a chief part in 
forming and controlling public opinion. Can we blame 
the House of Commons if a large section of its Members 
is fretted almost beyond endurance by the thought that 
their House is the only body in the country which is not 
allowed to discuss the Chamberlain policy freely? While 
every petty club and debating society in the land may 
declare clearly for or against Protection, the House of 
Commons is forced to fight with shadows, and to proclaim 





=. tn 
the obvious falsehood that the question aa 
not before the nation. " of Protection ig 

But this campaign of mystification and sha : 1 
not enough for Me Balfour. He has added tot ei 
complications and ambiguities which increase the ey, 
tion that his policy creates. Let us attempt to ae 
plain terms a history of the Edinburgh pl et 
autumn Mr. Balfour told the country that the question of ‘ 
a Preferential system could not be decided by the coun: 
without two General Elections. First, there wag to be 
a General Election at which the country should decide 
whether they would call a Colonial Conference to refy 
or to accept, as the case might be, a scheme of Preference, 
If such a scheme were accepted by the Conference, it must 
next be submitted to the people, both of the United 
Kingdom and of the Colonies, at < second and Universal 
General Election. That was not, in our opinion, a Wise 
or a practical scheme, but at any rate it was one which 
was perfectly clear and intelligible. That policy held the 
field till only a few days ago. Mr. Balfour not on} 
restated it himself on several occasions, but the Duke of 
Marlborough, speaking for the Government in the Hougg 
of Lords, fully endorsed it. In fact, throughout the 
country it was held that a pledge had been given that two 
General Elections must take place before the count: 
could be committed to Preference. And this view, thoug’ 
so generally adopted, never met with any correction or 
protest from Mr. Balfour. Now, however, we are sudden} 
told that, though Mr. Balfour sticks to what he said at 
Edinburgh, and does not in the least mean to go back 
on his pledge, there is a way round that pledge which 
will enable the country to be committed to Preference 
with only one General Election. Mr. Balfour finds, 
though he had forgotten it when he spoke at Edinburgh, 
that a Colonial Conference will meet “‘ automatically ” in 
1906, and that this Conference cannot possibly be pre. 
vented, if it so desires, from formulating a scheme of 
Preference. But if it.does that in the spring or summer 
of 1906, and a General Election takes place in the autumn 
of 1906 when the Colonial Conference scheme is before 
the country, only one General Election will be needed. 
When Mr. Balfour is asked whether such happenings 
would be consistent with his pledge not to introduce the 
Fiscal issue in the course of the present Parliament, it i 
suggested that his answer will be something of this kind: 
‘I shall not have placed the question of Preference before 
Parliament, though the Colonial Conference, provided 
it agrees, will have placed the question of Preference 
before the country,—a very different thing.’ There. 
fore, though Mr. Balfour will have kept his pledge, the 
electors will nevertheless be able to have the question of 
Preference before them at the next General Election, and 
so the difficulty of the two Elections will be removed. This 
happy result will be brought about by the “ automatic” 
Conference of 1906, which Mr. Balfour forgot when he 
spoke at Edinbugh. He could not, owing to his pledge 
in that speech, have summoned a Conference before the 
General Election, but he can postpone the General 
Election till the Conference which will assemble 
without any special summons from him has come to 
a conclusion. ‘That is Mr. Balfour’s position as we 
understand it. 

We leave our readers to judge for themselves as to 
whether Mr. Balfour’s pledge is, in truth, kept in these 
circumstances. But we must point out that if Mr. 
Balfour is disturbed to find that the “ automatic” 
Conference will prevent the keeping of his pledge, he 
can always keep it by dissolving Parliament before the 
Conference whose existence he had forgotten meets. 
Apparently, however, Mr. Balfour thinks that there is 
an easier way out of his self-created difficulty. He tells 
us that the pledge is not in reality a pledge, because it 
was made voluntarily to his own supporters, and that 
his opponents cannot demand that it shall be carried 
out. We do not know what Mr. Balfour’s supporters will 
think of this line of argument, but to us it suggests a 
parallel with a not very pleasant episode in international 
politics. Under the Treaty of Berlin the Russians were 
understood to be pledged to maintain Batoum as a 
free port. In 1886, however, the Russians closed the 
port. When the British Government objected, and tried 
to make the Russians respect their pledge, the Russian 
diplomatists pointed out that it was quite a mistake to 
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ledges. No pledge had been given. The 
a gl Tassie had only voluntarily expressed his 
ve to keep the port open, and this voluntary and 
e saneous personal declaration must in no way be 
P founded with a pledge. Our readers may remember 
ad feeling of surprise—nay, indignation—with which this 
explanation was received. We doubt whether Mr. Balfour’s 
alanation, when it is understood by the British people, 

il be any better liked. 

If the British public were convinced that Mr. Balfour 
had got himself into this tangle merely through inad- 
yertence and carelessness in the wording of his Edin- 
burgh speech, they might be annoyed at the spectacle of a 
Prime Minister taking his responsibilities so hghtly, but 
they would not consider that the matter called for any grave 
censure. What, however, makes the whole difference in 
their attitude on the present occasion is the fact that it is 
rfectly we!l understood that the reason why Mr. Balfour 
os altered his mind and determined to abandon his pledge 
js to be found in the agreement which during the past few 
days has been made with Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamber- 
jain, we all know, wants a Dissolution, and probably could 
pring it about if he were to insist on having his own way. 
Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, desires to postpone the 
Dissolution as long as possible. It appears, therefore, that 
the two leaders have agreed on the following compromise. 
Mr. Chamberlain gives up his demand for an immediate 
Dissolution, while Mr. Balfour gives up his policy of 
two Elections before the question of Preference can be 
put to the nation. At first Mr. Balfour’s unluckily 
specific speech at Edinburgh seemed to stand in the 
way of the agreement. Some ingenious person, however, 
was able to point out that the “automatic” Colonial 
Conference which Mr. Balfour forgot at Edinburgh 
would get the two negotiators very easily out of their 
difficulty. If the Dissolution were postponed till the 
autumn of 1906, and the Conference met, as it would, 


W 


“automatically” in the spring of that year, the pledge not: 


to summon a Conference till after the General Election 
would have been kept to the letter, and at the same 
time an immediate appeal to the country could very 
properly be abandoned. 

This is generally understood to be the true explanation 
of the situation. Since it was known on Monday night to 
the House of Commons, we can hardly wonder that the 
Opposition considered themselves tricked, and acted with 
that violence which, however much to be regretted, is 
liable to master men’s minds in such circumstances. You 
cannot, as wo have said above, expect either boys or men 
to maintain order and to act with self-respect if they are 
not treated with frankness, firmness, and loyalty. 





THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY. 


W E publish in another column a very able plea by 

Mr. Seton-Watson for a better understanding 
between Britain and Germany. Though we cannot agree 
with all Mr. Seton-Watson’s assumptions, we do not fail 
to appreciate the excellent spirit in which his letter 
is written, and can at any rate assure him that our 
voice will always be raised in favour of peace and 
international comity, and that we fully appreciate 
the greatness of the German nation. The German 
people taken as a whole is one of the soundest in 
the world. It is renowned, and justly renowned, for its 
domestic virtues and high moral qualitics, while in the 
field of intellect it is unrivalled. No people care for 
learning and education more than the Germans, and 
none put the results of their learning to better account. 
But because we think the German people a great people 
and a good people, and desire nothing better than to be 
friends with them, we are not going to be so mad as to shut 
our eyes to the ambitions and aspirations of those who rule 
the German people, and whose orders that people obey 
as a regiment does its Colonel. What we have to consider 
is not what Germany wants to do, and would do if she 
were free, but what her rulers want to do, and will do 
should opportunity offer. All nations are liable to be 
committed by those who rule them, but in a very special 
degree is this true in the case of Germany Though 
Germany may be nominally a semi-free and semi-constitu- 
tional country, she has very little self-government as we 





understand it, Not only are the German people peculiarly 
and unquestioningly obedient to authority, but the mass 
of them have also very little initiative as regards the 
management, of their affairs. We do not mean by this 
to suggest that the Emperor is an absolute autocrat 
and the Constitution a farce. All we mean is that 
owing to the great amount of power given to the 
Emperor by the law, and to the fact that the mass of 
the German people are not independently minded in 
politics, but look for guidance and direction to those 
whom they esteem their betters, the control of German 
policy is in the hands of the Emperor and of a certain 
governing caste, partly aristocratic and partly bureaucratic. 
The Imperial power by itself is not supreme, and in the 
same way the governing caste of which we have spoken 
is not supreme. But when these two forces join in 
a common object the German people count for ve 
little. Hence when Mr. Seton-Watson tells us that the 
majority of Germans are in reality friendly to England, 
and entertain no ambitions injurious to her, and that 
the objects of such bodies as the Pan-German League 
are scouted by the best people in the country, we find 
very little consolation in the statement, though we do 
not for a moment doubt its accuracy. Unhappily, it does 
not matter in regard to the question with which we are 
concerned what the German people think and want. What 
matters is what is desired and intended by the governing 
forces in the Empire,—by those who control the great 
military and political machine, which is, in fact, the 
German Empire. It is a subject for deep-regret that this 
is so, but our regret cannot alter the fact, and we should 
be failing in our duty to our own countrymen if we did 
not point it out. When the German people are able, as we 
some day hope they may be, to impose their own will on 
their own Government, and are in fact as well as in name 
self-governing, we shall be able to make their wishes the 
test of German policy. As it is, what we have got to con- 
sider is,—what do the men who rule Germany want? 


We believe that these men are dominated by political 
aspirations and by a scheme of policy which cannot be 
carried out without injury to Britain, and that therefore 
those aspirations and that scheme of policy must be 
watched with unceasing vigilance. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that we are so unreasonable as to consider 
that the aspirations and policy in question are malignant 
because they are injurious to us. They are nothing of the 
kind, and it would clearly be most unjust for us to condemn 
them merely because they conflict with British interests. 
We cannot possibly claim a right to dictate to Germany 
the policy she should pursue. What we can and 
must do is to watch German policy, and if it appears 
to be dangerous to us, to take all precautions in 
our power to guard our own interests. What are the 
aspirations of the Emperor and the governing classes in 
Germany? ‘They are, we believe, to establish a world-wide 
Empire, and to place Germany in a position which will give 
her a dominating voice in all international affairs. The 
ruling caste dream of an “ Imperium” in the old sense, 
—a sense very different from that in which we use the 
word “ Empire.” That, of course, is an aspiration which 
Germany has a right to put before herself. We hold, 
next, that her rulers in their hearts believe that it can only 
be satisfied at the expense of Britain. They, in fact, 
feel towards Britain much as the ruling Englishmen 
felt in the days of Elizabeth, and later in those of 
Cromwell, in regard to Spain. To the ambitious German 
we are the Spain of the Elizabethan adventurers, an 
effete and degenerate Empire which is bound to make 
room for the younger and stronger Power that has arisen 
in North-Eastern Europe. Our Empire is doomed to pass 
away, and if Germany is worthy of her opportunity, she 
will take our place. That being so, many governing 
Germans, consciously or unconsciously, force themselves 
to see in us a tyrannical, selfish, monopolist Power which 
it will be a service to the world at large to hurry down the 
path of destruction. Delenda est Carthago. The sooner 
we are out of the way the sooner will the German 
people be able to begin their glorious task of putting 
something better in the place of our shopkeeping, 
materialised Empire. Only the other day M. Victor 
Bérard noted how his old pupils at the Naval School 
remarked to him that the German Emperor in moments 
of expansion always set forth the necessity of a crusade 
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‘of the Continent against England. This policy is by no 


means confined to the Emperor. We find it cropping up 
again and again in German political literature. It may 
be remembered that some two years ago we published a 
series of very remarkable letters signed “ Vigilans sed 
Aequus ”—letters’ since republished under the title of 
“German Ambitions” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—in which 
were collected an immense number of quotations from 
German writers emphasising the necessity of clearing 
Britain out of Germany’s path. As we pointed out 
at the time, it is easy enough to minimise the 
importance of any particular pamphlet or newspaper 
article, but if we take such manifestations of illwill 
in bulk, and note how they are spread over a large 
number of years, they cannot be ignored. Taken as a 
whole, they are sure indications of the direction in 
which German policy is tending. Again, it is not 
possible to make light of them by pointing out that 
they are written, not by politicians, but by Professors 
and professional writers. In Germany such dealers in 
abstractions have always possessed a marked influence, 
and it must not escape us that political theorists have 
often appealed to the world more powerfully in autocratic 
and semi-autocratic States than in those subject to popular 
government. The political theorist who finds it impossible 
to move the mass of the people in a democracy has failed 
in his scheme. In an oligarchy or an autocracy it is only 
necessary for him to influence a few minds. If he can 
capture the Sovereign or the leaders of the ruling caste, he 
has done all that is necessary. In the case of Germany 
there is unfortunately too much evidence that the minds 
of the governing classes have been affected by the political 
writers who very soon after the close of the Franco- 
German War began to denounce this country as a 
stumbling-block in Germany’s path. 

It is with no small regret that, instead of being able to 
meet Mr. Seton-Watson’s appeal for amity, we have been 
obliged to restate the considerations which convince us 
that it is necessary to watch, and watch closely, German 
policy. At the same time, we are by no means deaf to 
the demand: “Cannot something be done to produce a 
better feeling and to prevent the constant newspaper 
friction between Britain and Germany?” We fear 
that the task is a difficult one; but two observa- 
tions can at least be safely made in regard to it. 
Let us first remember, as we have said above, that 
the German people do not hate this country, and let 
us never forget when we speak about German animosity 
that in the case of the vast majority of the Teutonic race 
hatred of Britain is as much non-existent as is hatred of 
Germany here. We must, however, bear in mind that 
the German people do not govern themselves, but are 
governed by those who have allowed themselves to fall 
into the belief that Germany’s acquisition of a world-wide 
dominion involves the disintegration of the British 
Empire. Finally, we must remember that however 
courteous and friendly are our intentions in regard to any 
foreign Power—and they cannot be too courteous or too 
friendly—it is never wise to ignore facts. We cannot 
ran the risk of seeing things, not as they are, but as we 
should like them to be. It is not agreeable to write as 
we have written to-day. It would be far more pleasant 
to assume that there are no German ambitions and 
aspirations which involve injury to us. Unless, however, 
we are to be drowned in security and reap the harvest 
that always springs from a futile optimism, we must face 
the facts of international politics, be they never so dis- 
agreeable. Do not let us call the Germans names or hate 
them because their rulers have adopted a policy which will 
prove injurious to us, but let us encourage vigilance as 
well as equanimity. 





THE FUTURE OF MANCHOURIA. 


oe Japanese keep their secrets well, and among the 

secrets they keep are the terms upon which they will 
insist when Russia is sufficiently worn out, or sufficiently 
afraid of revolution, to offer peace. Beyond admitting 
that they intend to keep Port Arthur, which has cost so 
much blood, and that they will claim the protectorate of 
Korea as an economic necessity, they say as little as 
possible, only instructing their spokesmen to declare that, 
although Japan must be made safe for the future, their 
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demands will be found, considering their losses both jy: 
men and treasure, to be “ very moderate,” Reflection 
on these admissions and other circumstances, Weste 
journalists, always a little impatient of secrecy ren 
formulated two sets of terms, which, in the absenes ch 
alternatives, the public has everywhere accepted ag the 
terms that Russia, if she fights on, will be rejecting Tn: 
one Japan asks only for Port Arthur with its immediata 
Hinterland, an exclusive right to control Korea, and an 
indemnity ; in the other she demands in addition th 
island of Saghalien, and some kind of “ neutralisation » 
for the port of Vladivostok. In both the great Provinces 
of Manchuria in which the war has been fought is “to hg 
handed back to China.” Both these sets of terms are 
pronounced very moderate, and the Czar is often adjured 
on the strength of them, to terminate an un-Christian 
war in which blood is expended in torrents merely to 
keep Russia and the Romanoff dynasty from suffering 
humiliation. 


It does not seem to strike any one that Japan, unless 
she is finally beaten, must ask a little more than either of 
these two sets of terms for her own security. Russia 
while governed by the Romanoffs never will abandon 
never indeed can abandon, her secular object, which is to 
reach open water at every point where the freedom of the 
seas is, or seems to be, essential to her permanent pros- 
perity. One of those points is the Pacific, and the effect 
of handing back Manchuria to China would be that Japan 
would never be safe. The Chinese are totally incapable 
of turning the immense province, half as large again as 
France, into a strong division of their Empire. ‘The 
most they can do is partially to refill it with industrious 
villagers, who as long as there is peace will work twelve 
hours a day for seven days a week, submitting the while 
to the “anarchy tempered by the desire for extortion” 
which is the normal method of government throughout; 
the Empire. China will not of herself create a great 
defensive army, because if she did the commander of that 
army would be stronger than the Throne; and without a 
great army Manchuria, as we have all seen, cannot be 
defended. As soon, therefore, as the war had been a little 
forgotten, the Russian statesmen would begin organising 
new railways, new cantonments, new centres of supply, all 
intended for a fresh invasion of Manchuria, with the object 
of once more forcing their way to the Pacific. There 
would be no adequate resisting force within Manchuria’ 
itself, and probably none in China, where the Mandarins 
before the present war displayed neither the competence 
nor the energy to drive back the Russian advance. The 
only security would be tho Japanese conviction that 
a menace to Manchuria is a menace to Nippon; and 
the Island Empire would therefore be again com- 
pelled to fight Russia in circumstances which might 
be, and probably would be—for Russia would not be 
caught napping a second time—much less favourable. 
The Japanese statesmen see this clearly, and, indeed, admit 
they see it, for it is the foundation of their constant 





truce”; and there is no reason to doubt that they have 
considered means for preventing what, in their eyes, would 
be a failure. We do not know their precise plan for 


hinting at means which would almost certainly succeed. 
These are to add to the terms so frequently discussed 
a clause providing that when Manchuria was “handed 
back” to China, Japan should retain, or China should 
concede to her, rights of administration in the province 
similar to those which we possess in Egypt. Surplus 
revenue to a certain amount would be paid to Pekin; 
but agents of the Mikado would garrison the fortresses 
and control the railways of Manchuria, would administer 
the taxation, would supervise the Law Courts, and would 
see that the peasantry, while law-abiding, should be let 
alone. Manchuria, in fact, would be as well governed as 
Japan, while any attack either by Russia or China upon 
the administrators would be a declaration of war upon the 
Island Empire. It is not likely that China would object 
to the arrangement, for she needs the protection of Japan 
against Russia, and, indeed, against the world, which 
within a very short time was nearly ready to accept 
a scheme of partition ; her Court would be delighted at the 





prospect of a secure revenue, which would arrive in Pekin 





remark that “the peace must not be in the nature of a 


meeting the danger, but their publicists are already 





without “ squeezes” for the benefit of great Mandarins;’ 
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«yeformers” are well aware that their best 
eeding in their efforts lies in the extension 
nfluence and the supremacy of Japanese 


and her 
chance of succ 
of, Japanese } 
= can see no reason why, if the Japanese added this 
jause to their terms of peace, Europe or America should 
an The policy of the “open door” would not only 
\ te abandoned,,but would be made more secure, for, 
while the ports would be as free to all traders as Japanese 
bes are now, Japanese “ Residents ” would abstain from 
raising illegal internal taxes, as Mandarins undoubtedly 
would not. The whole world, Russia included, would 
trade freely with Manchuria, each nation obtaining its 
share of commerce and of “ concessions ” according to the 
advantages it offered. Trade itself would be enormously 
inoreased, for the cultivators would be safe, and the 
province would ultimately be filled by an enormous pur- 
chasing population. Peace would be guaranteed for 
years, perhaps for generations, for it could not be broken 
itil Japan had lost her military strength, even Russia 
shrinking from a renewal of the conflict, and the rest of 
Burope—in which, for the purpose of this argument, we 
include America—having no interest except in Manchurian 
prosperity. The gain to mankind would, in fact, be great ; 
aid mankind owes something to the Manchurians, who 
were perfectly innocent as regards this war, and whose 
sufferings during its continuance have been almost un- 
aralieled since the Mongols invaded Europe. ‘The 
charge of the province, again, would not increase the 
power of Japan, except for defence against Russia, which 
weall desire; and in any case, even if the territory turned 
out a political prize, Japan has won it for herself by the 
freest expenditure of life recorded in modern history. 

But would Russia consent to such an arrangement as 
this, which her Forward party would declare to be 
equivalent to a “ mortgage on her future,” or “a perpetual 
barrier against her natural expansion”? Certainly she 
would not if she could help it. The dynasty, however, we 
take it, is not prepared to “fight to the last ditch,” 
and will not ruin itself in order to acquire Manchuria 
in this war; while the opinion of the Russian people is 
rather a singular one. Those among them who dislike 
the war—a statement which includes every village whence 
Reservists have been drawn—have all along considered it 
awar for Manchuria, the question of the Pacific being 
beyond them, and are now asking audibly of what good 
Manchuria will be to them. They are perfectly ready to 
give it up as a colony they do not want, and which the 
Government should not have seized. The concession of 
the province as one to be administered by the Japanese 
is therefore not impossible if Russia is defeated, though it 
will, we doubt not, be the pivot of protracted negotiation, 
and provide a basis for German interference. The 
Japanese, however, know how to be stubborn, and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, they will make no treaty which 
allows the Russians to expend ten or twenty years in 
careful preparation for another invasion of a powerless, 
because completely Chinese, Manchuria. 





THE POWDER MAGAZINE IN THE NEAR EAST. 


| age has just missed an explosion in the Balkans. 

The truth seems to be that the paralysis of Russia, 
through her defeats in the field and the discontents which 
are raging in her provinces, has imparted a new energy to 
all the races and factions which are now contending for 
ascendency, or at all events for larger lives, within the 
peninsula. For many years past they have dreaded 
movement, because they knew that Russia would have 
the final word ; but of late they have gained courage from 
her misfortunes, and as they do not fear Austria quite so 
much, they are more inclined to take the control of their 
destinies into their own hands. This would be altogether 
good if they could come to any agreement among them- 
selves, whether to be free small States, or to federate 
themselves, as the King of Roumania is said to wish, into 
&iloosely bound Federation with a powerful Army, of 
which King Charles, as becomes his Hohenzollern pedigree 
and great capacity for organisation, would be Commander- 
in-Ohief. Unfortunately, what with race quarrels, 
venomous jealousies of religion, and interminable disputes 
about language, they hate one another to such an extent 
that not only is federation impossible, but each little 





State or nationality is ready at any moment to. set.the 
world on fire rather than forego, or even postpone, any of, 
its own hopes, which are often quite unreasonable, . The 
Greeks kill the Bulgarians; the Bulgarians detest the 
Greeks; the Albanians can neither agree with anybody 
nor maintain internal order; the Servians detest all 
alike; the Turks scorn and oppress or menace. all 
equally ; and the Roumanians, though fairly well. held 
in hand by their strong Prince, are constantly planning 
to unite all the Wallachs outside the kingdom under their 
own dominion. Each State thinks that, in the absence 
of Russia, it has now an open chance, and each one. is 
ready, if the chance becomes better, to resort to the sword, 
Bulgaria keeps trying in a half-hearted and revolutionary 
way to acquire what she considers her portion of Macedonia; 
the Greeks send small expeditions into what they, consider 
their portion; the Servians shout for a larger Servia, and, 
meanwhile destroy their strength by internal quarrels so 
bitter that no eminent man’s life is safe. To make things 
worse, they are most of them potentially good soldiers, and 
all fail to produce statesmen strong enough to play the 
part of Bismarck or Cavour. They have one strong Prince 
amongst them, the King of Roumania, but all the rest; 
regard him with jealousy ; and they had one strong states- 
man, Stambouloff, whom his enemies, detecting his strength, 
incontinently put to death. 

It is a perfect welter, amid which three considerable 
Powers, each of them with secret ambitions of its own, 
vainly strive to secure a kind of order which shall last long 
enough to let their ambitions ripen. The biggest of the 
three is now out of the field for the moment; and the two: 
remaining big Powers, with all the little Powers, are trying 
to snatch an opportunity,—Austria perhaps behaving best. 
Francis Joseph has had too much ill-luck in war, and. is) 
besides too old and too harassed by his Hungarians, to wish 
to put a match to the powder magazine. Nevertheless, 
the match may be put by other hands. The Turks are 
only kept back by their Sultan’s fears from marching 
on Sofia, and terminating their chronic dispute with 
Bulgaria as they terminated their dispute with Greece. 
The Bulgarians, however, are better fighting men than 
the Grecks, and might find powerful allies. Roumania, 
for instance, if Russia is unable to interfere, is quite 
ready to fight Turkey, and last week said so in #& 
very plain way. The Vali of Janina, i a! out 
of pure arrogance, arrested four Kutzo Wallachs, threw 
two of them into prison, and shipped the remaining 
two for Italy, to which country they do not belong. 
Ostensibly, at all events, they had done nothing except 
inspect some schools, and the Roumanians were extremely 
angry. Whether the victims were their subjects or not is’ 
not quite clear; but at all events, King Charles considers 
himself the reversionary heir of all Wallach peoples, and 
his remonstrances at Constantinople, at first urgent, soon 
became peremptory. The Vali must be dismissed, and 
dismissed by May 23rd, or Roumania would break off all 
relations with her ancient suzerain. This means that 
Roumania would ally herself with Bulgaria, and both 
defend themselves against Turkey in the field. We all 
know how, not so many years ago, a Sultan would have 
accepted such a challenge; but Abd-ul-Hamid does not 
like war. His “closest friend,” William II., advised him 
that the time was inopportune, and on the 22nd he sub- 
mitted, the Vali is to be dismissed, and Kutzo Wallachs 
recognised as a community with rights. There can hardly 
be a doubt that, if he had been obstinate, the Roumanians, 
the Bulgarians, and probably the Servians, would have 
moved to the attack; the Albanians would have risen to 
defend the Sultan ; and, in short, the magazine would have 
exploded. It is by no means certain that the Turks would 
have won the game. They defeated Greece very easily, it 
is true; but the Bulgarians are very good soldiers, the 
Roumanians showed at Plevna of what metal they are 
made, and their King is a competent general. The 
whole Eastern question might have been reopened, ‘as, 
indeed, it may be reopened on any given day, before 
Europe at large is ready to sanction any new arrange- 
ment, before the internal feuds of the Balkans are in the 
least settled, and before statesmen have made up their 
minds what, failing the Turk, is to become of Constanti- 
nople, now, as always, the most important geographical 
position in the world. ' 

The worst of it all is that no one can see how. water is) 
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to be poured on the powder. Britain and France would 
both be willing to support any reasonable plan ; but there 
is no reasonable plan which would work. Both are doing 
their best’ to reduce the sum of human misery in the 
peninsula by compelling Turkey to govern leniently, a 
task in which, we are bound to admit, Lord Lansdowne 
has showed himself most sincere. But even if the Mace- 
donians were set free, and a large tribute substituted for 
the present grinding taxation, nothing would be settled, 
except that the number of tortured victims would be a 
little fewer. Macedonia as a free province will be one 
more added to the six or seven causes of confusion already 
in existence. Her people will neither support the plan of 
federation, nor that of submission to the Hapsburgs ; 
nor, if we may judge from the evidence, will they 
maintain anything approaching to order within their own 
confines. Britain and France cannot embarrass them- 
selves too much for the sake of the Balkans, in which they 
cannot hope to reap advantage in that selfish way which 
is at present pronounced the height of political wisdom ; 
and every other Power, great and small, has its own axe 
to grind. We must all wait to see what happens after the 
Russo-Japanese War and the settlement of the internal 
disorders in Russia, and it is by no means certain that if 
Russia becomes more free her desire for Czargrad, as the 
Russians call Constantinople, will not be even keener than 
it is at present. The prospect in the Balkans is, in fact, 
hopelessly gloomy, the only gleam of light being the chance 
that if the Christian peoples of the peninsula are ever 
released from the Turk, they may be forced in self-defence 
to lay aside some of their causes of quarrel. Unfortunately, 
most of those causes are of that spiritual, or rather senti- 
mental, kind which history shows us are rarely liable to 
extinction, even by the sword. 





LIBERAL POLICY AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


= HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech 

at Newcastle yesterday week began with a criticism 
of the Government policy, and went on to an exposi- 
tion of the policy which the next Liberal Government 
ought to make its own. The first part was excellent. 
We have known even sound Free-traders puzzled to 
say why Mr. Balfour ought to dissolve the present 
Parliament in its fifth year, instead of waiting till its 
sixth, or even its seventh. The reason is that an Election 
in the middle of a war can never be a _ trustworthy 
indication of the feeling of the country on any question 
except the war. On all other points Ministers will neces- 
sarily be very much in the dark as to the opinion the 
electors entertain of them. This consideration gives 
unusual importance to the results of by-elections. 
Ordinarily they do not count for very much, because the 
mind of the country on the Ministerial policy as a whole 
has been plainly declared not long since. In the present 
case, however, there has been no approval of the policy as 
a whole, but only an approval of one single element in it, 
—and that an element which is no longer in issue. Mr. 
Balfour is going on governing and legislating for the 
country in entire ignorance whether the country wishes 
him to do so. The very least a Prime Mini&ter can do in 
this exceptional state of things is to make the connection 
between his present and his past policy perfectly clear. 
‘What my oa was, he might say, ‘the country knows, 
and there has been no change in it. Why am I to suppose 
that there has been any change in the public estimate of 
it?’ But that is not a question he can possibly ask as 
things are. On three separate matters which have never 
been submitted to the country the Cabinet are supposed to 
have a policy, but what that policy is remains unknown. 
What is their Fiscal policy ? What is their Irish policy ? 
What is their Army policy? The nation cannot answer 
these questions, and the Government will not answer 
them. Is that a state of things that the Opposition can 
be expected to endure with patience? If Mr. Balfour 
will not go to the country on these three issues any sooner 
than he can help, he should at least make it plain what 
the policies are for which he means to ask the approval of 
the electors some day. 


All this, we say, was excellently put by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. On the other hand, his retort to 





the taunt that the Liberals have no policy : 

to us, beyond the needs of the pe x, “To begs ae 
it is not a taunt that comes well from a Getneattt 
which has no policy of its own,—at least none wr 
dare express in words and acts at the same time Wh 4 
the Cabinet have settled whether their collective mind nd 
the Fiscal question is best expressed by Mr. Balfoy Me 
Mr. Chamberlain, on Pc, Mr. Long or Sir joe 
MacDonnell, on the Army by Mr. Arnold-Forster or iL 
Committee of Defence, they may have some right ve 
seek similar disclosures from the Opposition leade 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not of this opinien, 
He is quite ready to sketch out what the Liberal 
Government mean to do if the opportunity is given 
them. Nor does he content himself with merely undoin 
what the Unionists have done. When the Education 
Act and the Licensing Act have been amended and 
the upward movement of public expenditure has been 
checked, there is still a long list of subjects to which 
the hands of his colleagues and himself may useful] 
as he thinks, be turned. Urban site values have to i; 
taxed. Facilities have to be created for the extension of 
small holdings and the building of cottages. Tenant. 
farmers are to be given larger liberty in the cultivation of 
their farms and greater security in the results. Sluggish 
local authorities who show themselves indifferent to their 
duties in these respects must be stimulated from the 
centre. Trade-Unions must no longer be “ hustled and 
harried.” Te registration of voters must be made easier. 
Thé cost of elections must be lessened. The duration of 
Parliaments must be shortened. Members of Parliament 
must be given “a modest stipend.” Sir Henry is afraid 
that this will seem too short a list of reforms. But he 
assures us that it is not meant to be exhaustive. The 
Liberal programme resembles that of a Russian dinner, 
where the hors d’euvre are so substantial that a Western 
guest is tempted to think that the meal is over before it 
has really begun. Sir Henry makes Mr. Gladstone’s words 
in 1891 his own. “ The first difficulty that encounters me 
is this surfeit” of things which want doing. The country 
was not long in disposing of this view of the situation, 
and it did so by putting the Conservatives in power for 
ten more years. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman evidently 
does not share the dread of omens with which his country. 
men are credited. 

We have no intention of criticising the programme, or 
substitute for a programme, if Sir Henry prefers the term, 
here presented. Our object in noticing it is rather to make 
a strong appeal for its reconsideration,—and this on grounds 
quite unconnected with the merits of the proposed reforms. 
We are quite willing, for our present purpose, to assume 
that they are all good in themselves, and such as will give 
useful employment to some future Government. What we 
deprecate is not the particular programme, but the pre- 
sentation of any programme at this time. Counting 
chickens is an agreeable occupation, but the premature 
practice of it has before now upset the basket containing 
the eggs from which the chickens were to have been 
hatched. If the victory of Free-trade were assured, the 
Liberal party would of course be free to frame any pro- 
gramme that it chose, All that Unionists like ourselves 
would have to consider would be whether it was such as 
politicians not calling themselves Liberals could support. 
But if every one of the proposals included in Sir a 
Campbell-Bannerman’s forecast were such as we could 
unreservedly commend, it would make no difference 
to our present attitude. We should still urge their 
withdrawal on the score of the disastrous consequences 
which may conceivably flow from their adoption. In view 
of the next Election, the one consideration that ought 
to have any weight with Free-traders—whether they be 
Unionists or Liberals—is what will most help on the 
victory of Free-trade. If we thought that the publication 
of such a programme as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
indicates would have this effect, we should forbear from 
criticising it. The Fiscal issue is, in our opinion, of such 
aramount importance that the single question we would 
ave asked of any candidate is: “Are you a Free- 
trader?” Weare quite aware that, as parties are con- 
stituted, this is a mere counsel of perfection. Unionist 
Free-traders will by preference vote for a Unionist Free- 
trader; Liberal Free-traders will by preference vote 





for a Liberal Tree-trader. But if the Free-trade victory 
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is to bé as decisive as we desire, a great many votes 


| not only for their mere number, but particularly on account 


must be given on that side by men who do not share | of their character. As it was the South African War which 
our view of the solitary distinction which the question | first showed, jn a manner that not even the dullest or most 
has assumed. However much we may wish to see every | cynical could fail to see, the strength of the cord of simple 
elector animated by this one purpose, we cannot disguise | sentiment which united all the citizens of “the Britains,” so 


from ourselves the fact that other considerations will 
force their way in. There are many electors who will not 
yote for a candidate whose views on other than Fiscal 
yestions they dislike and mistrust. ‘They will grant 
the importance of the Fiscal question, but they will 
plead that there are other questions of equal importance, 
and that they are not prepared to subordinate these 
to the interests of Free-trade. They will not inquire 
too curiously what opinions a Free-trade candidate holds 
on matters not demanding an immediate settlement, 
put they will not now pledge themselves to vote, nor 
probably will they vote when the time comes, for a 
candidate whose views on these not less important 
questions are ostentatiously opposed to their own. This 
is likely to be specially true of a General Election as 
distinct from a by-election. At a by-election the disgusted 
Free-trader, however firm a Unionist or however lukewarm 
a Liberal he may happen to be, knows that he can vote 
against a Government which is playing with Protection 
without doing harm to any of the other things he has at 
heart. The return of the Opposition candidate will be 
a protest, and nothing more. The Unionist majority is 
too large to be seriously affected by by-elections, and there 
is the chance that if a sufficient number of these go 
against them, Ministers may be frightened into retreating. 
But when the General Election comes the elector may 
remember—in many cases, we should say, will remember— 
that in voting for the Opposition candidate he will not 
merely be reading the Government a lesson, but turning 
the Government out. If Free-traders were altogether 
such as we would have them, this would not matter. The 
elector might be trusted to argue that it will be time 
enough to think of other questions—constitutional, ecclesi- 
astical, economical—when the Free-trade question has 
been got out of the way. But it is useless to expect this 
singleness of purpose from every Free-trader. There will 
besome among them who will argue that Fiscal orthodoxy 
is quite consistent with any amount of heresy on other 
points, and who will see in the inclusion of these other 
heresies in a@ programme put out with something like 
official sanction a warning not to give the party the chance 
itis seeking. It is not every Unionist Free-trader—it is 
not even every Liberal—who will be attracted by the 
legislative prospect described by Sir Henry Campboell- 
Bannerman; and if the policy he indicated is driven 
home in all parts of the country by Liberal candi- 


dates, it is quite possible that the votes of the electors | 


we have in view will be given to Ministerialists. It 
has often been said that this or that by-election has not 
been won for Free-trade by purely Fiscal arguments. The 
Free-trader has been returned, at least in part, by votes 
given to him for quite other reasons than his dislike of 
Protection. So in the General Election a Protectionist 
may be returned for quite other reasons than his dislike of 
Free-trade. He may win Free-trade votes, not because the 
electors love Protection, but because they hate the things 
which the Liberal candidate has taught them to associate 
with Free-trade. Is the victory of Free-traders so assured 
that they can afford to run such risks as this ? 








EMPIRE DAY. 

E think we should have hesitated last year, when what 

is now known as Empire Day was first celebrated 

in the British Isles, to prophesy that the occasion would 
be celebrated in the following year with the warmth and 
continuity of expression which marked the proceedings of 
Wednesday. We are not the quickest of peoples to catch hold 
of a new notion, and since the very idea of a day set apart for 
celebration throughout the British Empire did not present 
itself to general consideration until last year, it is remarkable 
that it should already have won so high a place in the national 
thought. As the years go on there will be an even greater 
development, we believe, of manifestations of the sentiment 
emphasised by Wednesday’s commemorations; but the cere- 
monies with which Queen Victoria’s birthday was kept 
throughout Great Britain this year were certainly remarkable, 








it was natural that the pageantry and the memories of war 
should hold the chief place in the ceremonies observed. 
At Aldershot, the late Queen’s birthday was celebrated 
by a review by the King of twenty thousand troops in 
action, and by the unveiling of a memorial to those of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps who fell in South Africa; 
at St. Paul’s, the Prince of Wales attended a memorial 
service, at which another group of statuary, erected in honour 
of the Colonial troops who died on active service, was unveiled; 
in Exeter Hall, Lord Meath, who perhaps in as great a degree 
as any Briton has been a moving spirit in the spreading 
of the right meaning of the word “ Empire,” addressed a 
meeting of the Children’s Aid Society, which was afterwards 
addressed by the Bishop of Hereford; Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Lord Strathcona were the principal speakers at a dinner 
given to Lord Minto in honour of the day at the Canada Club; 
the Dukes of Argyll and Marlborough were making speeches 
at the same time ata dinner of the Canadian Society of London; 
in the country, Lord Roberts was reviewing some hundreds of 
civilian riflemen drawn from the rifle clubs of the North 
Downs of Surrey,—an occurrence which would have seemed 
unlikely enough six or seven years ago; and all over England 
school children were being assembled, and holidays were being 
given, in celebration of what is outwardly the commemoration 
of an historical event, but which certainly means all that any 
such commemoration can mean. 

Lord Meath in his address to the Children’s Aid Society 
expressed that meaning as well as it can be expressed. Lord 
Meath has from the beginning of the movement done all 
that any man can do to dissociate the word “ Imperialism ”’ 
from the commoner and more easily perceived aspects of 
Empire-making; from the idea, for instance, that a thing is 
good because it is big, or from the idea that the best kind of 
Power is the Power which imposes its rule upon the largest 
number of subjects. We cannot, perhaps, do a better service 
to a great cause than by quoting some part of Lord Meath’s 
address, which admirably sums up the objects and ideals 
that should be held in mind by any body of British subjects 
either at home or abroad desirous of celebrating the birthday 
of an Empire. Lord Meath began by stating some facts and 
figures,—as, for instance, that in Great Britain some six 
thousand schools were celebrating Queen Victoria’s birthday, 
that the Australian Premiers had decided this year to 
associate themselves officially with the Empire Day move- 
ment, and that throughout the Empire municipal authorities 
were taking part in various ways in the different celebrations 
which were being held. ‘“ But,” Lord Meath continued, 
“however useful these outward demonstrations might be in 
drawing public attention to subjects of the Empire, individu- 
ally he would not have laboured to promote the movement 
had it not contained an inward spiritual meaning.” That was 
the subordination of all selfish or class interests to those of the 
community. “The ideas of the promoters of the Empire Day 
movement had absolutely nothing in common with the condi- 
tion of mind popularly known as Jingoism. They desired no 
aggrandisement of the State for aggrandisement’s sake. 
They did not believe that the honour of the nation, or the 
respect due to the flag, could in any way be augmented by 
wars carried on for mere military glory, nor did they desire 
to flaunt our standard defiantly in the face of any potentate 
or people...... But they were of opinion that the best 
step which they could take towards the realisation of a 
world’s peace was so to consolidate and strengthen their 
Empire that no Power or Powers, however great, should ever 
dare to attack or to treat with contumely these four hundred 
millions of people, who should be bound together, not by 
force, but by the ties of mutual affection and of allegiance to 
acommon Sovereign...... They were conscious of many 
shortcomings, and believed there were few nations from 
which we could not learn some useful lessons,—Japan in 
particular. Since 1567 the virtues of loyalty, patriotism, and 
obedience to authority had been daily taught in the schools 
of Japan under the name of Bushido. The Empire Day 
movement proposed to breathe into the souls of the subjects 
of the King-Emperor a spirit conceived on lines which should 
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- be. of-greater power to inspire to noble deeds—both in peace 
as.well as war—than even that of Bushido. It was intended 
that the Empire Day celebration should be but the outward 
and visible sign of an inner and spiritual awakening of the 
.. peoples who constituted the British Empire to the serious 


Any movement which, like that of Empire Day, endeavoured 
to-instil into the minds of the people a higher standard of 
private and public conduct, a more quickened sense of the 
calls of public duty, deserved well of the country, and should 
eommand the enthusiastic support of every right-thinking 
man and woman. The only hope was in the education of 
the young.” If, Lord Meath continued, any real sense of 
. public duty was to take possession of the nation, it must be 
through the minds of the rising generation on their passage 
through the classroom and the playground. 
We hope and we believe that Lord Meath’s well-weighed 
words will have their effect. They emphasise in the best way 
: possible the views of those who hold that the strongest bond 
of Empire is the lightest, the simplest, the least visible, the 
deepest-lying. Lord Meath believes in showing the strength 
of such a bond to children, and we do not suppose that 
any one, of whatever school of politics, would deny that it is 
desirable to impress the children of British parents with a 
sense of the greatness of their inheritance and the pride of 
their ancestry. We need not touch on political questions here ; 
but we may, perhaps, draw attention to a letter which appears 
in our correspondence columns under the heading of “A Day of 
Remembrance for All Britons,” which will appeal, we are sure, 
not only to those of our readers who have at any time of their 
lives spent years in absence from England, but also to those 
. who have not left England, but can imagine themselves, in 
the height of an English spring, writing matri exsul at the 
end of a letter. “When the tall eucalyptus is blown in 
the hot wind,” the exile’s “anointed eyes see rain-laden 
poplars swaying over a deep Surrey lane, and the rattle of the 
leaves seems.to him the patter of the big drops tossed down 
by the gusty south-wester.” We are reminded of Mr. Kipling’s 
“Lichtenberg”’ and of the New South Wales troopers who 
smell the wattle, “riding in, in the rain”; but more even 
than that, perhaps, of “ The Flowers” :— 
“Buy my English posies! 
Kent and Surrey may— 
Violets of the undercliff 
Wet with Channel spray; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe— 
Midland furze afire— 
Buy my English posies 
And I'll sell your heart’s desire!” 
Our correspondent proposes that a day could be “set apart— 
a Sunday—as an annual Day of Remembrance between 
Britons at: home and Britons abroad.” We do not know that 
we could better suggest our idea of an Empire Day than 
that it should be, to all who are born of British parents 
or who live on British soil, “a Sunday.” There is nothing 
more essentially British than Sunday. 





THE ANTISEPTICS OF CONDUCT. 

NHERE are three qualities not, properly speaking, virtues 
which yet tend to keep the social waters wholesome. 
They are small qualities which do instead of great ones, and 
might perhaps be called substitutory virtues. If they do 
not inevitably improve character, they at least arrest its 
deterioration, and effectually prevent the baleful influence of 
certain faults upon the environment of those afflicted by 
them. These three are the love of approbation, the sense of 
personal dignity, and the sense of humour. The first of 
them could not exist in a perfect character; the second and 
third, though often to be observed in the best and ablest of 
men, yet where the greater virtues flourish lose their moral 
properties and rank merely as embellishments. In fact, they 
cease to be antiseptics, and become attractions. To take the 
second one first; for it is, so to speak, the most powerful 
disinfectant of the three. There are some very disagreeable 
faults that militate strongly against the happiness of the com- 
munity which are completely neutralised by the instinct of per- 
sonal dignity. For instance, money meanness in small matters, 
which does so much to rust the wheels of life, is rendered almost 
innocuous, and becomes at worst but an overstrict economy. 


insist upon the last farthing which may be his lepal dn 
embroil himself in a constant succession of petty di Rito 
On OF Petty disputes p 

reason of his exactions, or to look too minutely into this, that; d 
the other small expenditure. The restless curiosity with; a“ 
to other people’s affairs, which, if it is unchecked, 
individual tyranny in the strong and able, or strengthens the 
corporate tyranny of the foolish and weak, is powerlésy tg o 
harm if the curious person had rather lose the paltry results 
of his prying than the solid asset, the lasting satisfaction of 
his dignity. Again, a sense of personal dignity, while it will 
not cure a bad temper, will regulate a hot one as nothing else 
can. Itis true that a man may lose his temper continually, 
and preserve his dignity; but there are circumstances in which 
he must keep it, or inflict upon himself a wound go painful, 
so certain to remain unhealed in the mind, and finally to 
scar the memory, as to call out every reserve of self-control 
to avoid its recurrence. Almost all the social safeguards 
which come of good manners belong to personal dignity 
to that tacit recollection of what the individual owes ts 
himself or herself which obviates the inconveniences, ugli. 
nesses, and dangers which spring from that intrinsically 
good thing, a graded society. No man who has it can be a 
sycophant or an enjoyer of sycophancy, can accept a con. 
temptuous condescension or take pleasure in self-interested 
flattery. Honour, the polish without which all virtue is dull, is 
but the sense of personal dignity reduced to a science. By it 
savagery was converted into chivalry; and later on, when 
custom preserved the one, though civilisation had killed the 
other, honour delivered from blood-guiltiness the men who 
sacrificed Christianity and common-sense that they miight 
conform to the social standards of a conservative class, 

There is something apparently priggish in an argument 
which declares the sense of humour to be morally useful ; 
but priggish or no, the declaration is true. The word 
“humour” is, of course, very loosely used. Wit is frequently 
confused with humour; but wit is no antiseptic of conduct, 
but merely a brilliant gift without moral significanée, 
Caprice is also confused with humour, and the two are not easy 
to disentangle, for the surprise which caprice creates in the 
onlooker often produces laughter. Caprice is really a kind 
of possession, and the devil may be a humorous one or not, 
Riotous high spirits, again, though they sometimes accompany 
a sense of humour, make no essential part of it; but they, 
too, are often confused by a large class of persons who haye 
neither the one nor the other, and are consequently in a 
position of indiscriminate envy. Satire is, of course, a 
powerful moral agent, but it reforms those whom it chastisés, 
and has no effect upon the producer. The kind of humour 
which acts as an antiseptic in the individual character is closely 
allied to common-sense and to the sense of proportion, and its 
effect is both intellectual and moral, penetrating into that not 
wholly explored region where the dominions of the mind and 
the soul touch. Half the sins and mistakes from which 
humour preserves its possessor are due to the immoderate 
exercise of the logical faculty. Ifa man is born with a narrow 
mind and a love of logic, he must without a sense of humour 
become a fanatic, and the fanatic, unless he has an immense 
fund of benevolence to keep him harmless and theoretical, is 
apt to be cruel, and almost sure to be silly. A sense of 
humour preserves all who have it from extremes, It warns 
away from the confines of the petty and ridiculous, and pro- 
duces very often the same tolerant effects as magnanimity, 
revealing through laughter that reasonable line of thought 
which was obscured by logic. 
There can be no doubt that women have less sense of humour 
than men. Much humour in a woman is rare and remarkable. 
We do not think that Nature has provided them so meagrely 
with this antiseptic because they have fewer of the particular 
faults which humour neutralises, but because they have 
another antiseptic quality in a far greater degree than men. 
The love of approbation is as common among women 4s 
humour among men, and as rare among men as humour among 
women. The temptation to say the unpalatable thing which, 
quite apart from dislike or anger, at times seems to attack 
the masculine mind seldom occurs to them, and when it does 
it denotes, not, as in men, a mere ebullition of the spirit of 
independence, but a real want of benevolence going down to 
the roots of the nature. Most women would father be liked 
by every one; very many wish for, and a few actually crave 





It is hardly possible without loss of dignity for a man to 





for, approbation. Many a woman, and no doubt some men, 
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who are not by nature unselfish, and make no great effort to 
become so, will renounce their own wills in small matters 
solely to obtain the desired good, to the great advantage of 
their friends. The love of popularity is the great corrector of 
angularities, and helps to cultivate that indifference in small 
matters which is the best preservative of household peace; 
in fact, it provides scores of men and women with a working 
substitute for unselfishness, and if it does not remake the 
character, it does at least set up the habit of self-control. 
Butit may be said,—Surely the moral worth of these qualities 
can be easily exaggerated. Even if they should be found all 
three together in one character, the sum of them makes but a 
r moral fortune. That depends, we think, entirely upon 
the age of the possessor. An old man thus endowed would 
be a pauper, but they make no bad equipment for a youth; 
indeed, they will enable him to pay his way down all the road 
to good citizenship. A sense of dignity and a love of appro- 
pation will make him long not to be found out, and humour 
may suggest, in despite of logic, that there is only one way 
never to be found out, and that is—not to do it. 





WILD PIGEONS. 
HE two classes of birds which, with the exception of the 
artificially bred pheasant, have increased more than 
any others in this country are the various wild pigeons and 
the wild ducks. The wild ducks receive special protection, 
both by a close time and in some places by the “scheduling ” 
of their eggs. But the largest of the pigeons, the common 
ring-dove, is not protected even in the nesting time; while 
another, the turtle-dove, is migratory, and comes to us by 
way of Spain from Africa. Yet the increase in the numbers 
of the turtle-dove, the exquisite pearl-like spots in the end of 
the tail-feathers of which make it resemble some beautiful 
moth when rising from the ground in the pine woods which 
it delights to haunt for the first few days after its arrival, 
has been matter for remark in nearly every county. The 
great increase in the home-breeding wood-pigeons began 
shortly after the general reafforestation of Scotland. As 
early as 1860 Charles St. John remarked that the birds 
were becoming a serious nuisance to the farmers even in 
Morayshire. 

At the present time it is commoner all the year round in the 
far North of England than anywhere else, but especially in 
Northumberland, where wood-pigeons are regarded almost as 
a pest, and every one is welcome to shoot them when and 
where he can. But it was not until very recent years that 
these birds began to approach the numbers in which they are 
now found in the South, and the cause was undoubtedly the 
preservation of the pheasant. As wood after wood, estate 
after estate, county after county, came under the influence 
of the game preserver, each wood, coppice, and tall hedge 
became a complete sanctuary for the nesting of the wood- 
pigeon. For ages the young of these birds had been a 
special dainty with the country labourer, whose ploughboy 
son always kept a careful éye on them till the fat downy 
“squabs” were full grown, but not quite able to fly, and 
then committed them hopefully to pie-crust for Sunday's 
dinner. But with the exclusion of the bird’s-nesting boy 
the pigeon has had fair play as a parent, a rdle in which 
it excels, All young pigeons and doves have this great 
advantage over most other nestlings, that their parents 
feed them, not with natural food, but with a carefully pre- 
pared pepsine, which they pump into the young pigeon’s 
throat. As the old birds can fly practically any distance to 
procure food themselves, and then only need to give the 
young ones a share of it, the latter enjoy a “constant 
supply” of unvarying quality, and it is quite the exception 
for the old birds to fail in rearing both of their pair of 
young, for two eggs at a time is the measure of the pigeon’s 
fertility. On the other hand, there is no known limit to the 
number of broods they will undertake to bring up. Often 
the first pair of eggs are laid at the end of February, 
generally in the ivy growing on some old tree; and it is not 
uncommon to find birds sitting on another pair of eggs in 
September. During the whole summer, also, flocks of 
apparently unpaired birds are seen flying about, and many 
of them are certainly old pigeons, and not the birds of the 
year. 


in such a pleasing manner in London does not as yet extend 
to any part of the rural districts, as in: the- winter and 
autumn their excellent edible qualities make them the object 
of every class of gunner. But around: country houses 
they are now so generally protected that there are a few 
very tame pairs in every large garden.’ The dainty which 
they most appreciate is salt, and if this is thrown down near 
to the pans set out for the use of other garden birds; the 
wood-pigeons will, as a rule, come to feed quite as readily as 
the rest. Unlike domestic pigeons, the wood-pigeons ‘are 
naturally extremely morose and disagreeable birds. A 
common domestic pigeon, if a cock bird, will become extra- 
ordinarily tame and affectionate. The writer has known one 
which always flew to its mistress’s room to sleep, and spent 
with her for several years nearly all the time, or more than all 
the time, which it ought to have devoted to its wife and 
family. It would also try to feed-her when feeling more 
than usual devotion. But a tame wood-pigeon kept at the 
same time would never permit itself to be touched, preferred 
to be quite alone, and disliked the company of all other birds 


‘| or animals about the house equally with that of mankind. 


The same quarrelsome disposition may often be seen among 
London wood-pigeons. Ata house in Onslow Square where 
they are regularly fed on the roof of a loggia and on a 
balcony, they frequently fight and make such a noise 
by buffeting each other with their wings over the “free 
breakfasts” provided that the disturbance is quite audible in 
the dwelling-rooms. 

The two other wild English species are the stock-dove, 
_which resembles a small wood-pigeon, but is a very much 
married bird, the pairs being seen together in almost as 
constant proximity as are pairs. of partridges; and the “blue 
rock” or rock-pigeon, one of the probable ancestors of our 
domestic birds. The stock-dove, unlike the wood-pigeon, 
nests almost invariably either in hollow trees, or in holes of 
some kind, even in rabbit-holes. It is rarely, if ever, found.in 
Scotland, and is unknown in Ireland, but elsewhere it is as 
common as it is beautiful. It is especially fond of parks, 
where it breeds in the old trees, and also of ruinous buildings. 
In Oxford it almost takes the place of the wood-pigeon in 
London. There is hardly a College chapel or tower where 
there are not a few pairs breeding, and of late it has become 
so tame that it nests in holes in the fine old garden walls, or 
quite low down in other buildings. Stock-doves have a habit 
of cooing when sitting inside the holes in which they nest, 
and the sound travels through the masonry in a curious 
and perplexing manner. The present writer used tu be 
much disturbed when an undergraduate by a stock-dove of 
surprisingly early and musical habits, which lived in a hole 
in a thick College wall, on the other side of which was his 
bed. The effect was as though the bird were cooing inside the 
pillow. On the Norfolk heaths the birds lay in the rabbit- 
holes regularly, and bring up their broods side by side with 
the rabbits, much as the burrowing owls do in the burrows of 
viscachas, or prairie-dogs. 

But the most interesting, if the least common, of our wild 
pigeons is the rock-dove. It lives all the year on the coast, 
roosting in the caves, where the nest colonies are found in 
spring. In the furthest caves of Iona, in the Firth of 
Cromarty, in the caverns of St. Kilda, whence the birds are 
said to fly seventy miles daily to find their food, in the cliffs 
and caves of Wales and Cornwall, in the Pyrenees, in the 
caverns of the Sierra Nevada, on the islands of the Atlantic, 
even St. Helena, in the Atlas Mountains, on Mount Par- 
nassus, in the cliffs of Sinai, and across the Mid-Asian 
ranges through North China to Japan, this genial: bird 
is found. It was probably the “dove” of Noah. It is 
the common “domestic” pigeon of India, and it has 
been exported thence, as a tame bird, to various other 
countries’ of the Hast. The Indian species -is* very 
slightly different from our rock-dove; but, according to Mr. 
Seebohm, it is found wild in Gilgit, and it is probably only 
the trans-Himalayan form. Sandy-coloured specimens, ‘the 
“foundation stock” of the various sandy, chestnut, and 
bronze forms of domestic pigeons, are often found in: the 
caves of Cromarty among the normally coloured blue birds. 
The beautiful case in the Natural History Museum illus- 
trating the varieties of the pigeon under domestication’ is 
perhaps the best comment on its wonderful “ plasticity” 





The “commensalism” with man which they have adopted 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “MEAGRE” RESPONSE OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1zr,—The following notice of a Motion in the House of 
Commons will be of interest to many of your readers :— 
“ Monday, 29th May. 
Sir Howard Vincent,—Volunteers (Service outside United King- 
dom),—Address for Return showing— 

(1) The number of Volunteer units and the number of 
officers and men serving in eagh unit on the Ist day of 
November 1899 : 

(2) The number of units which volunteered as units for 

service outside the United Kingdom, or for permanent 
embodiment in the United Kingdom, at any time 
between October 1899 and June 1902, but whose 
services were not accepted: 
The number of individual officers and men in each 
unit who (a) volunteered for service in South Africa; 
(b) Actually went to South Africa, whether with the 
Volunteer Service Companies, or as enlisted in the 
Imperial Yeomanry, the Regular Army, the Militia, or 
in Colonial Irregular Corps: 

(4) The number of officers and men, if any, in the 
Volunteer Force who, having been called upon to 
serve in South Africa, refused to do so.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Return asked for will 
be granted, in view of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s extraordinary 
assertion that the response of the Volunteers to the call 
which he declares to have been made upon them to serve 
in South Africa was very meagre. The figures asked for are, 
of course, those an advance section of which you kindly 
published for me recently in the Spectator. But the facts 
which I have attempted to demonstrate privately will 
obviously gain immensely in weight if they are put on 
record in an official Return, and the whole Volunteer Force 
is greatly in Sir Howard Vincent's debt for the action 
he has taken. It seems to be the impression just now at Pall 
Mall that unless individual Volunteers will enter upon enrol- 
ment into a written engagement to serve indefinitely abroad 
in time of war, the Volunteer Force cannot be relied upon as 
a Reserve for the Regular Army. I venture to think that no 
honest man in civil employ could possibly bind himself in 
such a manner for the unknown future. But the publication 
of the official Return now asked for will, I hope, convince 
those who doubt the lengths to which, when a definite 
emergency arises, the patriotism of the civil population will 
go, by demonstrating beyond question that for the South 
African War, at any rate, we could, had we really desired it, 
have got all the men we wanted from a force which is legally 
bound only to serve in the case of invasion. 

May I add that if the War Office find any difficulty in pre- 
paring the Return, I shall be happy to place at their disposal 
the figures which I have myself received from all but fifty 
corps in the United Kingdom ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 





(3 
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[We agree with our correspondent that it would be most 
unwise—nay, pernicious—to try to force the Volunteers in 
the abstract and in time of peace, and so with no definite 
national emergency in sight, to pledge themselves to serve 
oversea. If they are now asked to give such a pledge, we are 
convinced that the response will be meagre. We are equally 
convinced that in the event of war, and when a national 
emergency has actually arisen, the Volunteers will supply us 
with some eighty thousand men. If we try to force a pledge 
from them while we are at peace, we shall be misled and 
disappointed. The force is composed of just the type of men 
who will not volunteer for foreign service in peace, but will 
do so in time of war.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY. 
[To rue Eviror or THE “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Now that the sensation caused by William II.’s visit to 
Tangier is beginning to subside, the moment seems favour- 
able for discussing the future policy of Germany, and more 
particularly her relations with our own country. What 
motives, we may ask, dictated the Emperov’s action, and how 
far does he represent Germany, especially the saner public 
opinion of the country? Undoubtedly the Tangier incident 
has created a great deal of nervousness as well as irritation 





on the other side of the Channel; but there are good grounds 
for believing that this nervousness is shared by numberg-of 
people to the east of the Rhine also. 


Bearing in mind the Kaiser’s intolerance of outstanding talent 
among his Ministers, and the opportunist policy to which Graf 
von Biilow owes his permanence as Reichskangler, one is tem ted 
to ascribe the Tangier incident largely to the personal initistie 
of William IT., and the year’s silence which preceded it to the 
efforts of his Ministers to restrain him. His action may fairly be 
regarded as intended to test the solidity of the entente cordiale 
if not to sow distrust between France and Great Britain; and 
such an attempt, which most people will admit to be natural on 
the part of isolated Germany, could be shown to imply quite the 
reverse of hostility towards England. He doubtless geeks to 
show that the Anglo-French Agreement was an insufficient titla 
to justify French action in Morocco, and that Britain is only g 
broken reed to lean upon; in which case, of course, the equivalent 
for recognising our occupation of Egypt must have existed solely 
in the imagination of perfide Albion. The fact that the Tangier 
visit has produced the opposite result of strengthening the 
entente cordiale does not really affect the question. 


This is not the place to hint what might have happened but 
for the unhappy estrangement between this country and Germany, 
But we too readily forget that our relations with France only 
nine years ago were far more strained and bitter than they have 
ever been with Germany. Had our feeling towards France 
remained unchanged since Fashoda, and had there been no out. 
burst of Anglophobia during the Boer War, we might have seen 
Germany, and not France, as the other party to an Agreement on 
the subject of Morocco and Egypt. Indeed, to the German 
attitude during the war—as impolitic as it was violent—may 
indirectly be ascribed both (1) the Anglo-French Agreement, and 
(2) the fact that Germany’s future in Morocco must be purely 
commercial and non-political. 

Passing from the Tangier incident to more general considera. 
tions, we are confronted with the questions,— What alternatives 
of policy are possible for Germany? Has she reached her full 
development, or has she further requirements or desires as yet 
unsatisfied? ‘To the first of these the answer is clear. (1) She may 
limit herself to a purely commercial career, and avoid all increase 
of territory, in which case she could not be a menace politically 
to any of her neighbours. (2) She may place before herself the 
ideal of expansion in Europe at the expense of the Austrian 
Empire, Holland, and Switzerland. But such a policy bristles 
with so many dangers and difficulties that only the wildest Pan- 
German enthusiasts can be said to take it seriously. In any case, 
its discussion would occupy many pages, and can barely be 
referred to here. (3) She may decide upon colonial expansion, 
taking as her motto “Trade follows the Flag,” and seeking some 
outlet for the large surplus population which is yearly lost to the 
Fatherland, and even goes to swell the ranks of her competitors. 
Germanophobes will at once point to the Emperor’s naval policy 
as being directed to this object, and will then draw the hasty 
and unjust conclusion that all colonial expansion on the part of 
Germany must involve hostility towards England. Of course, 
such an argument entirely ignores the German standpoint, 
which never seems even to be mentioned in this country. Apart 
from the fact that a large part of the nation is strongly opposed 
to a naval programme, it is begging the question to assume that 
the building of a fleet implies aggressive aims. With how much 
greater force would this have applied to our own case for the last 
century, and with how little justice! But the argument employed 
by the saner German public in favour of a larger fleet is one 
which has always been at the base of British naval policy,—the 
theory that a country must maintain a navy in due proportion 
to its merchant marine. German shipping has made such 
huge and rapid strides in the past ten years that this proportion 
has long ceased to exist, and from a purely defensive point of 
view an increased Navy is urgently needed. But it may be argued: 
Grant that Germany has the best intentions in the world, and 
that her new fleet has merely a defensive end in view, are there 
not many points at which her interests clash with our own, and is 
not her possession of a strong fleet likely to lead to trouble? 
This is one of those vague assertions which are far more easily 
put forward than proved, and which leave their poison in the 
mind long after their absurdity has been clearly shown. There 
are but two obvious outlets for German colonial ambitions,— 
Brazil and Asia Minor; and in neither case would she be running 
counter to British interests. And have we any right to oppose 
her expansion? The only answer can be “No,” so long as she 
does not seek to develop at our expense; and there is not a 
single German of sense or position who desires a policy of 
aggrandisement against Great Britain. We are fond of glorying 
in the single-mindedness of British policy, forgetting that purity 
of aim is never so obvious to the foreign observer as to ourselves. 
The converse of this is equally true; and while ready for any 
emergency, we should learn to credit the German Government 
with similar honesty of puxpose, and to dismiss from our minds 
the almost childish suspicion which has recently characterised 
the Press in its comments on our German neighbours. Do not 
let us forget that though disarmament is prevented by Germany’s 
attitude (an attitude which we too should adopt, had we the 
same absence of natural frontiers), she yet deserves the chief 
credit for thirty-five years of unbroken peace in Western 
Europe. 


If, then, we admit that expansion is inevitable for a country 
which is already overpopulated, and is growing at an alarming 





rate every year, who dare say that it is illegitimate? Least of all 
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unless she denies the teaching of her whole past history. 
has far less to fear from German expansion than from 
adoption of a selfish and unreasoning policy of “ Hands off! 

= lready have far more than we can digest, and we need not 
b> “the part of dog in the manger when our less fortunate 
BY boars arrive upon the scene. An attitude of grudging 
opposition is unworthy of us, and merely plays the game of the 
Anglophobe party. It will create resentment against us where it 

yer existed, and will supply the strongest of arguments in 
Sew of a huge fleet and an aggressive Weltpolitik. Our enmity 
would be at once avoidable and unnatural. Never since the days 
of the Saxon invaders has blood been shed between the two 
countries, and I cannot conceive of any greater disaster to 
Germany, to ourselves, or to the peace of the world than a 
struggle between them. Oe 

What, then, are the obstacles to this ideal of Anglo-German 
friendship? (1) The so-called Anglophobia in Germany has 
always been greatly exaggerated by the Press of both countries, 
and was at the worst a passing outburst, hardly comparable 
to the Francophobia which prevailed in England during 
the Dreyfus trial. It would trespass too much upon your 
space to point out some very natural causes of the 
feeling,—natural, yet hardly heard of, still less taken into 

account, in this country. But I can assert without fear 
of contradiction that it is deeply regretted now by the 
better portion of the nation. (2) Commercial rivalry is the 
reason most commonly assigned for hostility in the future. But 
this carries with it the admission that trade rivalry involves 
national enmity ; and in a journal which is the leading exponent 
of Free-trade it is hardly necessary to brand this as a monstrous 
supposition. If true, such an argument applies with added force 
to America, who is beyond all question destined to be our chief 
commercial rival in the future, and sweeps away at one blow that 
cherished friendship between the two Anglo-Saxon races which 
you, Sir, have never ceased to advocate. As one slight example 
of the groundlessness of this argument, I may add that nowhere 
in Germany is friendliness towards England more marked than 
among the commercial classes of Hamburg, the very city where 
British competition is most keenly felt. (3) Much might be 
written with regard to Germany’s political ambitions within 
Europe itself, the more so as they offer a boundless field for 
vague and flighty speculation. But however we may choose to 
define them, they cannot be said to involve antagonism to 
Britain. (4) Outside Europe, too, our interests run parallel. In 
Turkey, in Morocco, in China alike, the chief concern of both 
countries is commercial, and is summed up in the policy of the 
“open door.” (5) A more real danger seems to lie in the Pan- 
German League and its virulent propaganda. Should its 
programme ever be officially adopted, no other course would be 
left to us save war to the knife. But such a society can never 
carry weight with men of sense or feeling, and the notoriety 
which it enjoys is quite out of proportion to its influence in 
Germany. Indeed, 1 have met many Germans who had scarcely 
heard of its existence, and none who did not regard it with equal 
contempt and disapproval. 

These obstacles are imaginary or passing. Our common 
interests, our ties of kinship and religion, which it is the fashion 
of to-day to ignore, are intimate and enduring. The three great 
Teutonic nations—Britain, America, and Germany—are the 
natural allies of the future ; and such an. alliance, once realised 
(not on paper, but in fact), would be almost as great a gain to 
the peace of the world as a European Federation. But Great 
Britain has a further réle to play, if she is true to her possi- 
bilities. The days of the predominance of a single Power are 
past, probably for ever, and this is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the future. The old dream of Cardinal Wolsey—England 
holding the balance of power in Europe—is less fanciful to-day 
than it was four centuries ago; for England is the natural 
mediator between France and Germany. A rapprochement with 
Germany, so far from causing injury to the entente cordiale, would 
only enhance its value, by laying stress on its essentially peaceful 
aims. 

The friction (for it deserves no severer term) which has recently 
prevailed between Great Britain and Germany has unhappily 
been aggravated on almost every occasion by the Press of both 
countries. “Do you bite your thumb at me, Sir?” has been the 
general attitude ; and it is only the wretched folly of such con- 
duct which has obscured the humour of the situation. To you, 
Sir, we can appeal. No voice raised in favour of friendship with 
Germany would carry greater weight than that of the editor of 
the Spectator. May we not hope to hear it soon? 


—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. SETON- WATSON. 
Hotel Victoria, Taormina. 


England, 
The future 





MR. BALFOUR ON IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—With great respect, I am unable to follow your 
strictures on Mr. Balfour's speech in last week’s Spectator, 
the burden of which is that he confined himself to the more 
immediate questions and did not enter on remote possibilities. 
The answer seems obvious. Our actual needs were quite 
enough for one exposition. The potential ones which you 
suggest are very fit to be considered, and we have no right to 
assume that the Cabinet or the Committee of Defence is 
neglecting them. For all we know, they may be under dis- 
cussion at this moment. But whenever the result is ripe for 








Parliamentary consideration, I venture to think there will be 
more than one day’s work in it. If the real business of the 
Volunteers is to be, not a sedentary defence, but the potential 
material for expanding our offensive Army, their constitution 
must be radically changed. We must hear no more of the 
absurd restrictions which not only prevent Volunteers from 
tendering their service beyond seas as battalions or com- 
panies, hut compel every man who wants to go on active 
service to be discharged and re-enlist. Meanwhile, you know 
as well as any one that: effectual military reform has hitherto 
been paralysed for want of knowing not so much what the 
use of our Army is as what itis not. That, at least, is now 
settled by an authentic declaration of the King’s advisers, 
and therefore I do not agree with you that “Mr. Balfour 
has altered nothing by declaring that we cannot be invaded.” 
Certainly he has not altered external facts. But is it nothing 
to be finally delivered from the incubus of “home defence,” 
which during the last half-century has wasted millions of 
money on useless land forts and locked up thousands of men 
in them? Is it nothing to know that the sound views of the 
Admiralty on sea-power, and not those which quite lately 
ruled at the War Office, are those of the Government as a 
whole? Ayre we to suspect that, after all, you do not quite 
believe in sea-power? Or will you be satisfied with nothing 
but readiness to fight the whole world by sea and land regard- 
less of what combinations are politically within reasonable 
expectation? Do the “apparent impossibilities” you would 
provide against include, for example, a simultaneous war with 
France and the United States? I hope not: for if that were 
so, our di8Sagreement would be fundamental. For my part, I 
am well pleased to observe that the works laid out to defend 
London against the three hundred and thirty thousand 
invaders of whom we heard not so very long ago have now 
been reduced by superior instructions to the innocent 
denomination of “mobilisation centres.” As for people who 
are determined to live in a fool’s paradise, if they could not 
find an excuse for their folly in Mr. Balfour's speech, they 
would find it in something else.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


[Sir Frederick Pollock touches nothing that he does not 
illuminate, but we must still contend that the proper way for 
Mr. Balfour to maintain the sound working propositions that 
the Navy is our chief defence against invasion, and that we 
must not lavish money on land defences, was not to deliver 
a speech bristling as it did with general statements which 
are liable to be made by the public the basis for far bigger 
deductions than they can rightly carry.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE FOR ALL BRITONS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Here, on my table in Southern California, I have a bit 
of lilac from a friend’s garden. The sight and the scent of it 
have given me a particularly keen, sweet stab of home- 
sickness ; and I wonder whether it is not the case that all over 
the northern half of the world there are thousands of exiled 
Britons who feel each year at this season, as I do, the push of 
the fresh spring growth of love and loyalty to their homeland. 
There will be no lack, in any land or season, of sights or 
sounds or occasions that will have the power to draw the 
magic veil across the exile’s eyes. Nor will time, nor new 
friendships, nor new allegiances avail to cut or wear the long, 
strong cable; but after many years of absence he will still 
have sacred moments when, unawares, he will be rapt suddenly 
back home. When the tall eucalyptus is blown in the hot 
wind, his anointed eyes see rain-laden poplars swaying over a 
deep Surrey lane, and the rattle of the leaves seems to him 
the patter of the big drops tossed down by the gusty south- 
wester. The sight of far-off hills across the level valley takes 
him back, perhaps, to that long summer evening when last he 
lay out on Dartmoor edge and watched the solemn splendour 
come slowly down and wreathe the lonely tors with a sweet 
and wistful glory. In the mountains, when the noiseless 
billows of the white sea-fog flood into the cafion below him, 
he is plucked back for a happy sad instant to stand at dawn 
on Scawfell, looking down on mist-hidden Wastwater. And 
to give an instance of how the commonplaceness of the 
commonplace is transfigured away by this everyday magic, 
the smell of merely a pile of pine-boards lately sent me by a 
before unknown air-path, thirty-four years and eight thousand 
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miles long, straight from the midst of this dusty city, back to 
a’ very precise spot on a hill that overlooks a pleasant red 
town among the Lakes, and to the occasion of my first 
learning the points of the compass. To many of us, no 
doubt, the Christmas season brings home most to mind. I 
rémember it occurred to me as I sat writing Christmas 
letters here in California, what a fascinating task it would 
be to imagine and trace the genesis and exodus of those 
tons and sheaves of letters that in the one, two, 
three days before Christmas would be unloaded upon the 
little ‘island in the North Atlantic, and then in due time 
would settle down, a blessed black-and-white snowstorm, on 
the Christmas breakfast-tables of the people at home. I 
thought, as I was writing my letters,—there must be dog- 
trains running over starlit Hudson’s Bay trails; there must be 
stages lurching down Australian mountain-glades; there might 
be, even, camels—descendants in true pedigree of those three 
bestridden of the Magi—pacing over Asian or African plains ; 
there must be trains thrashing and steamships shearing 
through every known continent and ocean: all bringing mails 
from heard- and unheard-of places, and all converging on the 
Briton’s magnetic pole, there to “dump” their cargoes of 
precious ointment. Just occurs to me the incident in “ West- 
ward Ho!” wherein Amyas Leigh and other four worthies of 
Devon, with Mrs. Leigh and the populace of the town and 
neighbourhood of Bideford, gentle and simple, came all, one 
November morning of 1580, to Bideford Church, “to give 
God ‘thanks.” My illustration is indirect: but often I find 
myself wishing, wishing deeply, that there were a day set 
apart—a Sunday—as an annual Day of Remembrancejbetween 
Britons at home and Britons abroad—whether in the Colonies, 
or, like myself, naturalised among other nations, would not 
matter—a day when Britons and British-born, high and low, 
rich and poor together, might, in their own places of worship 
—church or chapel or camp—remember one another as 
mémbers of a family.—I am, Sir, &c., Dutce Domum. 





THE’ PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
’ CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
[To tue Epiror oF Tue “Sprctator.”] 
S1r,~In your comments on my pamphlet, “ The Relation of 
National Service to the Welfare of the Community,” in the 
Spectator of May 20th, you blame me for having “adopted” a 
passage from an article by Mr. Arnold White, in which he 
speaks of “the 226 surrenders during the Boer War,” and 
amongst them that at Nicholson's Nek. May I explain 
why I cited the passage in spite of the fact that, in common 
with you, I think that Mr. White speaks too severely of those 
who surrendered at Nicholson’s Nek? Iam convinced that a 
considerable proportion of those boys of the well-to-do classes 
who spend a great deal of time in games from very early 
childhood have their physical, as well as their mental, growth 
stunted by physical over-exertion, and that the majority of 
the boys of those classes fail to gain from games that control 
of: their bodies by their minds and consciences which all boys 
must gain who receive good gymnastic training and have to 
force themselves to do difficult movements when uninfluenced 
by such excitement as games create. The passage which I 
quoted from Mr. White’s article speaks of the timidity shown 
by some Sandhurst cadets as well as of the “regrettable 
incidents ’”’ in the South African War, and I quoted it because 
I believe that there is a close connection between that 
kind of timidity, which is curable in most boys but is often 
left ‘uncured, and such “incidents.” You ask whether it 
is, true that the physique of the English middle and 
upper «classes is inferior to that of the corresponding 
classes in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. I cannot 
speak with certainty about Scandinavia and Russia, but 
I-have given much time to comparing the stature of 
English and Germans of the well-to-do classes, and I am 
sure that while those classes here contain a larger proportion 
of physically active men, they contain a very much larger 
proportion also of small and of very slight men than do the 
corresponding classes in Germany. Climate doubtless is one 
of the causes of the difference; but I believe that the habit, 
inculcated in all German books on physical training, of not 
allowing -children to over-exert themselves physically has 
mpch' more to do with the difference than has climate. I 


tion of Australia supplies so many cricketers who cay at! 
least hold their own against Englishmen is that fewer 
Australian than English children stunt their growth ‘ 
playing games too much. A large proportion of the English. 
men of large frame and good brains whom I have known 
gave little time to games in their early youth, though mogt of 
them spent much time in the open air, and got mach varied 
exercise.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Horsrany, 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 

[We agree that games are greatly overdone among the 
British middle and upper classes, and sincerely hope to see a 
change in this respect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE WILLIAM CLARKE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I think that readers of the Spectator may like to read 
the inscription which has been placed on the tombstone which 
marks the grave of William Clarke in the cemetery at Mostar, 
in Herzegovina. It is as follows :— 


*“*HIC IN CHRISTO SITVS EST 
LONGE AB ORIS PATRIAE 
GVLIELMVS CLARKE 
APVD CANTABRIGIENSES IN ANGLIA 
ARTIVM MAGISTER 
IVSTITIAE PACIS LIBERTATIS 
AMATOR ET PROPVGNATOR 
NATVS IN VRBE NORVICIENSI 
A.D. X KAL. DEC, A.S. M DCCC LII 
OBDORMIVIT IN VRBE MOSTARIA 
A.D, VIII ID. MAI. A.S. M CM I 
ANIMAE IN PRIMIS CANDIDAE 
INGENII MITIS AC PERIVCVNDI 
DILIGENTIAE IN VERITATE PERSCRVTANDA 
INDEFESSAE 
MONVMENTVM HOC PONENDVM CVRAVERVNT 
PATER SORORES 


BEATI MVNDO CORDE QVONIAM IPSI DEVM 
VIDEBVN'.” 

—tI an, Sir, &e., Joun S. Crarxz, 

Leamington. 


[Our readers will, we feel sure, be glad to read the 
scholarly inscription placed on the tombstone at Mostar, 
Mr. Clarke, known to many of them through his articles 
in the Spectator, was regarded with deep affection and 
respect by his devoted personal friends. A very large 
number of men and women to whom he was personally 
unknown also felt they owed him a deep debt of gratitude 
because of his writings. His mind was brilliant and acute, 
and he possessed in a high degree the sense of literature. 
What, however, marked him out as an exceptional man were 
not these characteristics, but his unfailing intellectual 
honesty. Beyond all things he loved the truth. The 
following is a translation of the inscription :—“ Here, far 
from his native shores, lies buried in Christ, William 
Clarke, M.A., of the University of Cambridge, England, a 
lover and champion of justice, peace, and freedom. He was 
born at Norwich, November 22nd, 1852; died at Mostar, 
May 8th, 1901. His soul was singularly fresh and bright: 
his character gentle and genial: his devotion to truth stead- 
fast and unwearied. This monument has been erected by 
his father and sisters. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’ ”—Ep. Spectator.] 





BUYING AND SELLING. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I am a constant reader of your excellent paper and for 
many years a subscriber. As such may I hope that you will 
insert these few lines in your next issue? The last paragraph 
of your article in the Spectator of the 20th inst., “Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Balfour,” states : “We must never forget that 
he who will not buy neither shall he sell.’ Admitting the 
application, I would reply that this does not necessarily mean 
that you must patronise the stranger. Consider the United 
States of America and Germany how they sell to us, yet there 
are no other countries who more strenuously close their ports 
against us. I am at least as good a Free-trader as those that 
vaunt themselves so much in the name. If it is Free-trade 
for Germany, America, and other countries to export free of 
import-duty in our ports, at the same time exacting a more or 
less heavy tariff on all articles exported to them, ergo it is 
Free-trade if we change the rounds and place such tariff as 
we please on all articles we import, yet expect that all our 
exports should be received duty free at foreign ports. This 
is the kind of Free-trade that I would accept, though as an 





suspect that one of the chief reasons why the small popula- 





ideal I should much prefer that both export and import 
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sboold be absolutely free throughout all lands.—I am, Sir, 
ke BEsT. 


[We have received several other letters on this point, but 
regret that we can only find space for the above. Wealso would 
prefer Free-trade all round; but if we cannot have that, it 
ig still wise to have as much Free-trade as we can, and this 
we obtain by allowing imports to go untaxed save only for 
yevenue purposes. If we keep out foreign products, we shall 
simply reduce employment here, and forbid the manufacture 
of goods now needed to exchange against foreign imports. As 
long as we keep our ports open, foreign Protection will not 
prove very effective. The answer to the question, Why 
not increase the number of exchanges by encouraging home 
exchanges rather than foreign? is plain enough. By limiting 
the area of exchanges you limit their number. You also 
commit economic waste by insisting that the exchanges shall 
be controlled. not by natural selection, but by a tariff law. The 
maximum number and benefit of exchanges can only be pro- 
cured through Free-trade. In considering this problem we 
must also remember that trade—z.e., exchange—is always 
between individuals and not between nations. We talk 
loosely and very misleadingly of trade between nations, but 
in reality that which trades is the man, the individual.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 
“MR. LAMB’S FAVOURITE.” 


(To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Hazlitt in “The Sick Chamber,” his last essay, written 
but a few weeks before he died, says: “ A book is the secret 
and sure charm to bring all [pleasing] associations to a focus” 
after having been bed-rid. “I should prefer,” he continues, 
“an old one, Mr. Lamb’s favourite, the Journey to Lisbon, &c.” 
Am I right in my impression that this favourite book is never 
referred to anywhere in Lamb’s essays or letters? If so, is 
it not a strange psychological fact that an author so discur- 
sive should have seemingly so kept his literary luxury to 
himself ?—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. J. Ramsay. 
86 Fairmead Road, N. 


LOCAL RECORDS. 

[To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specrator,”’] 
Str,—One of the most frequent things the inquirer— 
especially the inquirer into pedigree or family history 
—wants to know is the whereabouts of collections of 
documents relating toa given place. The available sources 
of reference are soon exhausted, and one can, of course, find 
references to isolated documents relating to a given parish in 
a hundred different places; but the most useful “ find” is, as 
a rule, the discovery of a collection relating to the place in 
which one happens to be interested. I am trying to make a 
list of such collections concerning definite places as are in 
private hands, in public libraries, and elsewhere, and would 
invite readers to send me notes of any within their knowledge. 
It may be useful to mention that I possess, myself, small 
collections of original deeds and other papers relating to the 
following places :— 

Tn Somersetshire: Bath, 1762-1810; Blagdon, 1752-1806; Bris- 
lington, 1655-1820; Burnham, 1674-1738; Cadbury, 1625-1818; 
Camerton, 1684-1808 ; Chelwood, 1708-1813 ; Chew Magna, 1665- 
1835; Chew Stoke, 1692-1832; Compton Dando, 16238-1811; 
Compton Martin, 1796-1801 ; Doulting, 1713-1804; Dundry, 1632- 
1808 ; Farmborough, 1781-1815 ; Goathurst, 1728-1809 ; Harptree, 
East and West, 1778-1805 ; High Littleton, 1793-1802; Keynsham, 
1613-1832; Kingston Seymour, 1718-1809; Lopen, 1777-1816; 
Marksbury, 1757-1812; Midsomer Norton, 1671-1806 ; Newton St. 
Loe, 1769-1803 ; Norton Malreward, 1796-1814; Paulton, 1678- 
1805; Priston, 1750-1812; Saltford, 1624-1815; Stanton Drew, 
1658-1816; Stanton Prior, 1740-1806; Timsbury, 1745-1816; 
Twerton, 1712-1812; Walcot, 1773-1801; Wellow, 1791-1798; 
Weston, 1690-1806; Whitchurch, 1712-1816; Wincanton, 1695- 
1805; Wrington, 1744-1784; Yatton, 1679-1813. 

In Gloucestershire: Bitton, 1610-1816; and Bristol, 1655-1817. 
Bradford, Wilts, 1715-1811; Frisby, Leicestershire, 1656-1712 ; 
Wallingford, Berks, 1425-1852; and a collection of 1,367 original 
Surrey marriage licenses, 1760-1834. 

—TI am, Sir, &c., Gror@s F. Tupor SHERWOOD. 

50 Beecroft Road, Brockley, London, S.E. 











DISUSED CANALS. 
[To Tne Epiror oF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It does seem a thousand pities that so many of our way- 
leaves should become way losses for public traffic, in the 








absence of a National Trust or other funded means of working 
them, at a time when our highways are so overloaded with 
motor-cars, tramears, and cycles of all sorts, and tractionengines 
and furniture-vans to boot, which are now so much used in 
preference to the delay of deliveries of goods by railway. A 
large furniture contractor informs me that he can move his 
vans cheaper and quicker, and with less damage to goods, by 
traction engines up to one hundred miles than he can by rail- 
way on account of the congestion of goods traffic. Where do 
we see, except in England, canals stagnating which might be 
turned to profitable account as electric-tramway or motor- 
omnibus tracks to relieve public traffic, if of no further 
service as waterways? There are at least four comparatively 
useless south of the Thames at the present moment.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. BADELEY. 
Hatherleigh, Minehead. 





SUBSTITUTE SENSES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spxrctator.”) 
Srr,—As bearing on your interesting article on the above 
subject in last week’s Spectator, it may not be generally known 
that a slight tap with the finger on the end of the nose of the 
mole kills it at once. I once had ocular demonstration of 
this by a mole-catcher, and it was most remarkable. Here 
the tap on a highly specialised organ causes a reflex shock 
through the highly sensitive nerves of touch and scent to the 
brain centre that presides over the heart, which at once 
causes paralysis of that organ. The mole, unlike the pig, 
does not use his nose for rooting in the ground, but forces his 
way on entirely by means of his adaptive legs and feet, which 
scrape the soil to either side.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Close, Norwich. FREDERICK Lona. 





ANTS AND LIGHT. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—On p. 743 of the Spectator of May 20th, in an article 
on “Substitute Senses,” reference is made to the objection 
ants have to light, and their efforts to exclude it from their 
dwellings. That heat also is not desired by them the 
following circumstance seems to show, and it may be déemed 
by you as suitable for your columns. Finding that a small 
piece of a certain plant (Physalis) which I had planted no 
sooner began to bud near the ground than it was eaten off by 
slugs, I inverted a stemless wineglass over the same; and as 
it happened, it had been planted over an ants’ colony. In a 
few days I found the inside of the glass lined with moist 
earth, with some ants also inside the glass, and I concluded 
that the glass had made the ground too hot over the ants’ 
dominion, as it was in a very sunny part of the garden. 
Whatever their reasons for doing this, it seems to me one 
more fragment of evidence of their high-developed mental 
functions. They found the ground too hot, they ascertained 
the glass was the cause, and they reasoned that moist earth 
was the remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LARDER. 
Louth. 





A MILLION STAMPS. 
[To tHe Evrror oF THR “Spxcrator.”] 

S1tr,—At the village of North Bersted, near Bognor, there is 
an inn in which the parlour is covered all over the walls and 
ceiling with postage-stamps from all parts of the world, worked 
out in various designs. The table, the chairs, a hat, and a 
candlestick are also entirely covered with stamps, and two 
or three pictures on the walls are executed in the same 
medium. Besides there are strung across the room festoons 
of stamps. There is also a summer-house where visitors sit 
to have their refreshment, and when I visited it five or six 
years ago this was likewise in process of being covered with 
stamps. The proprietor explains that it was begun as the 
result of a wager some years ago, and he also issues a 
pamphlet setting forth the circumstances. The number of 
stamps is estimated at two millions.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. H. B. 


[To rue Epiror or tur “SpEctator.”] 
S1r,—With reference to the article on the above subject in 
your issue of May 13th, the idea of the collection of a million 
stamps for a philanthropic purpose is not entirely without 
foundation, for there are two orphan asylums in Switzerland, 
the “ Asile des Billodes”’ and the “ Institut Bethléem,” which 
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are partly supported by the income derived from the sale of 
used postage-stamps, which are collected for and presented to 
them by sympathisers all over the world, these collections 
being organised by religious institutions at various centres. 
The stamps, which consist chiefly of the countries of Europe 
and America, are sold by weight, and to give you some idea 
of the extent to which this collecting is carried on, we may 
mention the fact that at one of the institutions named there 
are in stock and for sale at this moment over twenty tons of 
stamps. About six thousand stamps with paper adhering to 
the back weigh a pound; twenty tons would therefore be 
approximately two hundred and seventy million stamps.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 
WHITFIELD KINn@ AND Co. 
Ipswich. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject. It 
is clear, however, that a million stamps have, in fact, a 
considerable value,—though apparently chiefly as a deposit 
in which a certain number of rare stamps may possibly be 
discovered.— Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to May 25th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,196 9s., in addition 
to £420 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,616 9s. Between forty and fifty cottages are already in 
process of erection. Though the result achieved up till now 
is eneouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 





THE HAPPY LAND. 





[The following is a modernised version of the opening lines of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem on the Phenix, based upon a Latin poem on the same subject 
which has been ascribed to Lactantius, a writer of the fourth century. This 
passage has a literary interest in connection with Tennyson’s description of 
‘the island-valley of Avilion.’’] 





I HEAR that far hence, in the Eastern clime, 
There lies a glorious land, renowned of men. 

To most of nations that possess the earth 

That nook is inaccessible, remote, 

By God’s protection, from all evil men. 

Fair is that pleasant plain, endowed with joys, 
Sweet with the most delicious scents of earth. 
That isle excels all others, for the Lord, 

The wise Creator, excellent in might, 

Hath surely founded it. To favoured men 
There often is unclosed the door of heaven 
With gushing music. Winsome is the plain; 
Wolds ever green extend beneath the skies, 
And there nor rain, nor snow, nor breath of frost, 
Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hail, 

Nor fall of rime, nor scorching heat of sun, 

Nor lasting cold, nor drought, nor winter storms 
Work any injury; but all the plain 

Lies happy, healthful, fresh with blossoms fair. 
No hills rise rugged there, nor barren cliffs 
Uplift their stony sides, as here with us; 

No dens or dales are there, nor mountain caves; 
No mounds or ridges break the smooth expanse, 
But all that noble plain, beneath the skies, 


BOOKS. 


a 
RUSKIN.* 


It is yet too soon to take a complete measure of the work and 
achievement of Ruskin. The embers are still alight of some 
of the artistic controversies in which he took part, and his 
remarkable figure has not yet receded far enough into the 
distance for a dispassionate survey to be possible. Neverthe. 
less the documents needful for a final review are being given 
us in the most complete form. In the earlier volumes of this 
scholarly edition are collected a number of essays written 
when their author was quite young. Many of these youthful 
works are of no intrinsic value. At the same time, we often 
get asidelight thrown by them upon the mind of the writer, 
Take, for instance, a very early study of the comparative merits 
of painting and music. In this paper we see a habit of mind 
which is to be traced throughout Ruskin’s life. It is the 
habit of bolstering up with high moral reasons and lofty 
arguments his personal point of view, which was often that 
of either prejudice or ignorance. From the essay in question 
it is quite obvious that Ruskin had no acquaintance with 
anything but the most insignificant musical compositions, 
But his self-confidence assures him that what he knows of 
music is all that is worth knowing. With great works of 
painting he was more familiar, and so inevitably this art seemed 
to him the greater. Nothing therefore remained but to con. 
struct arguments based on his fancied knowledge of the facts, 
Of course in later yeurs the inconclusiveness of the reasoning 
was more difficult of detection from the great subtlety and 
eloquence of Ruskin’s style. But the fact remains that 
there was always the tendency for the personal likes and 
dislikes of the author to be magnified into moral right and 
wrong. Anexample of this may be found in the constant 
disparagement of Constable. So well expressed is the abuse— 
for it is nothing more—that in reading it we feel at first per- 
suaded that it is true. But when we reflect a little, and look 
at the pictures instead of reading about them, the argument 
falls to the ground. Constable was not searching for quite 
the same things in Nature as Turner; but his search was ag 
deep and as earnest. 

But with all his limitations Ruskin was a great man. If 
we disagree with many of his conclusions, we are fascinated 
by the beauty and sincerity of the writer's intellect, and the 
nobility of his ideas. In him there was nothing mean, and 
he burned with a lofty desire to show the world what he held 
to be the truth about life and art. 

In the edition before us the editors have given by way 
of preface to each volume what practically amounts to 
a Life of Ruskin during the time he was writing whatever 
is reprinted. These biographical notes include letters 
and other matter, and are always interesting. From the 
glimpses we get of the author from various points of view, no 
less than in that wonderfully engrossing work Praeterita, it 
seems not unreasonable to describe Ruskin as possessing an 
inspired suburban mind,—the soaring imagination of the 
poet is so often united to a rigid and narrow-minded outlook 
on life, a great intelligence trammelled by the belief that 
any point of view but its own must be wrong. In trying to 
take stock of the dominating characteristics of Ruskin’s mind 
we are struck by the union of the moral, scientific, and 
poetical qualities. The purely aesthetic sense seems but 
little developed. He is never 

“Contented if he may enjoy 
The things that others understand.” 
Beauty must be explained, and it must be shown to havea 
meaning and a use. Figure pictures must teach, and land- 
scapes help us to comprehend Nature. Neither can stand 
alone by their innate loveliness. It has been truly said that 
the Preraphaelite movement in England was more a moral 
and religious than an artistic revival Certainly in the case 
of Ruskin, the prophet of the Preraphaelites, this was so. 
Out of this attitude grew his intolerance of any art that 
could not be made to agree with his theories, because such 
disagreement seemed to him to constitute moral delinquency. 
Hence all the lamentable absurdities of the Whistler trial. 
On this occasion the limitations of the great man were most 








Lies open, glowing with perennial bloom. 
Water W. Sxkzart. 





* The Works of John Ruskin. Library Edition. Edited by E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderburn. Vols. 1I.-X VII, London: G, Allen, [£1 each.] 
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infully evident. That Whistler in the plane of art was as 

earnest & searcher after truth as he was himself seems never 
to have occurred to Ruskin as possible. 

The editors have given us a number of reproductions of 
Ruskin’s drawings. Many of these are of the greatest 
beauty. It seems strange that he should have drawn so 
little when he was able to do so much and so well. The 
drawing of the “ Grande Chartreuse” is a landscape of high 
order. The likeness to Turner is no doubt evident, but there 
js originality too. 

The great work of Ruskin’s life was his advocacy of 
Turner. It is, of course, beyond the facts to hold that before 
the appearance of Ruskin, Turner was not appreciated. 
The great fortune made by the painter proves how wide his 
reputation had been for many years. Nevertheless, Ruskin 
saw the peculiar greatness of Turner, and by the magic 
of his writing enabled the world to understand more fully the 
scope and complexity of this great artistic intelligence. In 
the twelfth volume of this new edition is to be found 
the story of the Turner bequest to the nation. The record 
of Ruskin’s labours in trying to secure decent treatment 
for the vast mass of splendid water-colour drawings and 
sketches is completely told by Mr. E. T. Cook. As was to be 
expected, the record is one of struggles with obscurantist 
officials and an indifferent public. There seems no doubt 
that the terms of Turner’s will have never been carried out to 
this day, for no special gallery shows the whole collection. 
The oil paintings are huddled together, plastering the walls 

of the room in which they are hung. So closely packed are 
they that no one picture can produce its full effect, and many 
are invisible from the height at which they are hung. But 
the treatment of the water-colours is still worse. Ruskin 
gave his services and devoted his time to classifying, naming, 
and mounting these treasures left by Turner. To secure 
proper treatment of the drawings, he was obliged himself to 
give a case to put some of them in. No one else could have 
done the work so well, for no one else had the special know- 
ledge. The least the Government and the Trustees of the 
National Gallery should have done was to have given him a 
free hand, and to have carried out his plans. One thing the 
authorities did do, and that was to pile these priceless water- 
colours in a heap under a tarpaulin while the roof of the 
Gallery was being repaired. Wet came in upon them, and 
Ruskin had his labours increased by having to remove the 
mildew which naturally resulted from this monstrous treat- 
ment. To this day a vast number of drawings are hidden 
away in eleven tin boxes. Apparently they are not thought 
worthy of frames by the official world. 

Ruskin was before all things an intense lover of natural 
beauty, and he seems often to imply that landscape pictures 
are only good in so far as they represent Nature accurately 
and literally. But man does not seem to be among the 
natural objects in which he delighted. Splendid eloquence 
and passionate beauty of language describe the movements of 
clouds and the repose of the mountains, Such words are 
seldom found to interpret the human body. Hence it is 
that Michelangelo is described as showing “the adapt- 
ability of limbs to awkward positions.” But the limits 
of absurdity are reached when he says that Michelangelo 
“bandaged the heads” of his figures as “a cheap means of 
getting over a difficulty too great for his patience,’—that of 
painting the hair. Those who have mounted a scaffolding in 
the Sistine Chapel, and have seen the work of the master 
face to face, know the stupid folly of this libel. No one who 
has seen any part of the wondrous vault close at hand can 
fail to be struck by the marvellous delicacy of the work. 
There is no virtuosity, there is no cleverness, but inscrutable 
beauty everywhere, born of passionate though patient labour. 
It was this wrong-headed attitude towards Michelangelo 
that made Burne-Jones lose his early faith in Ruskin’s 
teaching. 

But Ruskin, before his theories had accumulated and his 
prejudices hardened, was able to judge truly of Michel- 
angelo. We like to remember that splendid passage in the 
second volume of Modern Painters in which the writer seems 
to penetrate the depths of the inspiration of the great 
Florentine. We make no excuse for quoting the passage, for 
it is among the most beautiful things that this great literary 
artist ever wrote :— 

“Yet Mino stopped at the human nature ; he saw the soul, but 


not the ghostly presences about it; it was reserved for Michael 
Angelo to pierce deeper yet, and to see the indwelling angels. 
No man’s soul is alone; Laocoon or Tobit, the serpent has it by 
the heart or the angel by the hand; the light or the fear of the 
Spiritual things that move beside it may be seen on the body ; and 
that bodily form with Buonarotti, white, solid, distinct, material, 


| though it be, is invariably felt as the instrument or the habita- 


tion of some infinite, invisible power. The earth of the Sistine 
Adam that begins to burn; the woman embodied burst of Adora- 
tion from his sleep; the twelve great torrents of the Spirit of 
God that pause above us there, urned in their vessels of clay ; the 
waiting in the shadow of futurity of those through whom the 
Promise and Presence of God went down from the Eve to 
the Mary, each still and fixed, fixed in his expectation, silent, 
foreseeing, faithful, seated each on his stony throne, the building 
stones of the Word of God, building on and on, tier by tier, to 
the Refused one the head of the corner ; not only these, not only 
the troups of terror torn up from the earth by the four-quartered 
winds of the Judgment, but every fragment and atom of stone that 
he ever touched became instantly inhabited by what makes the 
hair stand up and the words be few: the St. Matthew, not yet 
disengaged from his sepulchre, bound hand and foot by his grave 
clothes, it is left for us to loose him; the strange spectral wreath 
of the Florence Pieta, casting its pyramidal, distorted shadow, 
full of pain and death, among the faint purple lights that cross 
and perish under the obscure dome of Sta. Maria del Fiore; the 
white lassitude of joyous limbs, panther-like, yet passive, fainting 
with their own delight, that gleam among the Pagan formalisms 
of the Uffizzii, far away, separating themselves in their lustrous 
lightness as the waves of an Alpine torrent do by their dancing 
from the dead stones, though the stones be as white as they ; and 
finally, and perhaps more than all, those four ineffable types, not 
of darkness nor of day—not of morning nor evening, but of the 
departure and the resurrection, the twilight and the dawn of the 
souls of men—together with the spectre sitting in the shadow of 
the niche above them; all these, and all else that I could name 
of his forming, have borne, and in themselves retain and exercise 
the same inexplicable power—inexplicable because proceeding 
from an imaginative perception almost superhuman, which goes 
whither we cannot follow, and is where we cannot come ; throwing 
naked the final, deepest root of the being of man, whereby he 
grows out of the invisible, and holds on his God home.” 





VICTIMS OF THE SCAFFOLD.* 
Mr. BLEACKLEY has thrown away a good opportunity. He 
has made an interesting selection of “ victims” who perished 
on the scaffold. He has studied their careers with much 
diligence, and he has not disdained to marshal his authorities, 
and to compile scholarly bibliographies, though his subjects, 
in the estimation of most men, fall below the dignity of 
history. For all this we thank him; but we regret the more 
that he has spoiled his work by much vulgar writing and 
false sentiment. He has borrowed his rhetoric both from 
Carlyle and the daily papers; he assumes to know far 
more than the chap-books of the time tell him; and 
he has a habit of nicknaming the persons of whom he 
writes—as, for instance, “ the incorruptible calico printer ”— 
which gives his narrative a most inappropriate flippancy. 
But, worse still, he looks upon his victims from a false point 
of view. He is not so much interested in their achieve- 
ments as sorry for their fate. He always holds a brief 
for the defence, and forgets that it is the criminal’s business 
to play the game and take his punishment like a man. 
For prosecutors and Judges Mr. Bleackley has nothing 
but abuse. He appears to think that they are wilfully 
responsible for the laws which they help to administer. The 
Judge who condemned Ryland is described as “ the big- 
brained, lady-whipping Buller”; and a similar prejudice 
is constantly warping Mr. Bleackley’s opinion. But he 
reserves his most violent anger for the first three Georges, 
upon whom he lays the full blame for every criminal hanged 
during their reigns. When the Perreaus properly suffered 
at the scaffold it is thus that Mr. Bleackley comments upon 
their fate: “ Yet no qualms disturbed the tranquil conscience 
of King George, who believed he was doing the Lord’s work 
in hanging men and women for paltry theft.” He does not 
understand that it was no part of the King’s business either 
to change the law or to set it at naught. It was not his fault 
that by a Draconian Code men and women were hanged for 
theft. If this was wrong, as unquestionably it was, Mr. 
Bleackley might abuse the Parliament and the public opinion 
in England as much as he liked; but he cannot with reason 
reproach a King who could do no more than exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy with the approval of his Ministers. Had the 
people of England felt as strongly about the matter as Mr. 
Bleackley, they would have clamoured for redress. But the 








* Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffol€é. By Horace Bleackley. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [10s. 6d, net. j 
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Criminal Code was not revised until Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
had written a sensational pamphlet, and Mr. Bleackley would 
have been wiser to discover the facts than to throw his 
censure wildly about. However, there is one Monarch whom 
he can honestly praise,—George IV. “The only one of the 
four,” says he, “ who was a gentleman, a scholar, or a man of 
artistic taste, the only one whose foolish egoism did not 
embroil the country in a costly and bloody war, was also the 
only one with a merciful heart.” That is how history is 
written by the indiscreet, and it is fortunate for Mr. Bleackley 
that when he comes down to the criminals of his choice he is 
on surer ground, 

In spite, then, of some faults of judgment and taste, there 
is much good reading between the covers of Mr. Bleackley’s 
book. The sad story of Mary Blandy, for instance, is well 
worth telling again. Miss Blandy was the daughter of a 
lawyer at Henley-on-Thames, and since her father was 
reported wealthy, there were many suitors for her hand. 
Among them was William Henry Cranston, the younger son 
of a Scottish Peer, whose rank early dazzled Miss Blandy, 
but to whom the objection might be urged that he was 
married already. The objection, fatal to others, seemed light 
enough to Cranston himself, for he declared that he was on 
the eve of getting a divorce, and it was certainly not his fault 
that he did not get it. Meanwhile he paid assiduous court 
to Miss Blandy, until the father’s patience was tried beyond 
endurance, and Cranston was driven from the house. Then 
it was that the Scot began to meditate revenge, and to devise 
a plan which would remove the old father from his path. 
He sent Mary Blandy from Scotland a present of table-linen, 
together with some “Scotch pebbles.” The gift seems harm- 
less enough; but with it came some white arsenic labelled 
“The Powder to clean the pebbles with.” After the arrival 
of the white pebbles the health of old Blandy got worse 
and worse, until he died, with all the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. Dr. Addington asked the dying man whom he 
suspected. “A poor love-sick girl,” he replied. Mary herself 
gave the doctor a perfectly simple explanation, which 
may also have been true. “I received the powder,” said 
she, “ with a present of Scotch pebbles. He had wrote on 
the paper that held it, ‘The Powder to clean the pebbles 
with.’ He assured me that it was harmless, and that if I 
would give my father some of it now and then, a little and a 
little at a time, in any liquid, it would make him kind to him 
and to me.” Mary Blandy was arrested, tried in the Divinity 
School at Oxford, and condemned to death. She protested 
her innocence unto the last, and, whether she was guilty or 
not, the worse culprit of the two escaped. For of Cranston’s 
guilt there could be no doubt, even if he had not made a full 
and free confession when he had fled beyond the pale of 
justice. After lying awhile in hiding, he crossed to France, 
and did not survive the death of Mary Blandy for many 
weeks, 

There is some excuse for Mr. Bleackley’s sorrow over the 
fate of William Wynne Ryland. For Ryland was a most 
accomplished engraver as well as a daring forger. He was, 
moreover, one who had acquired great wealth by the exercise 
of his craft, and there was no reason why he should ever have 
felt the pinch of poverty. But extravagance and gambling 
can accomplish much, and on April 3rd, 1783, it was 
announced in the Morning Chronicle that Ryland stood 
charged “on suspicion of forging the acceptance of two bills 
of exchange for payment of £7,114, with intent to defraud the 
United East India Company.” From the first it was evident 
that escape was impossible for the reckless engraver, and 
nothing but his talent could have justified a pardon. The 
pardon, however, was not granted, only a respite that he 
might finish a few plates, and on September 3rd he was 
hanged at Tyburn. No doubt he would have acknow- 
ledged that he had played his hand in the game of life and 
lost it. But never, being an artist and a man of the world, 
would he have endured to hear the foolish homily upon 
butchery and mercy which Mr. Bleackley has pronounced 
over his grave. 

In the case of Henry Fauntleroy Mr. Bleackley has again 
spoiled his opportunity. Nothing was needed but a straight- 
forward narrative; yet we get pages of inapposite rhetoric, 
which even Pierce Egan, whose biography of the forger is still 
the best, would have scorned. The story is interesting enough 
of itself, and we can easily imagine the excitement of London 





when it heard that Fauntleroy, the gentlem; : 

Berners Street, was arrested for dhittaey, Por : 
was nothing if not gentlemanly. There was nobod . 7 
town so correct as he. Nor did his demeanour cigs ec 
he was on trial for his life. Never once during his impri - 
ment did he permit a slang word to cross his lipe,—this fan 
Egan records with an inexpressible wonderment, But "Ny 
who had been trusted by hundreds, was guilty of a series 
daring and profitable forgeries; and though he hoped for th 
best—that is, that he would not be found out—he had a perfect 
knowledge of the law, and received no greater punishment 
than he deserved. His peculiar distinction was his relioct 
ability, which one does not expect in a criminal, and his ig the 
most discreet portrait in Mr. Bleackley’s gallery. In cop. 
clusion, those who are curious in the byways of history will 
find not a little to interest them in Mr. Bleackley’s book 
which is far better in matter than manner, and which needs 
nothing so much as a thorough pruning from beginnin 
to end. F 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY.* 
HALF-A-CENTURY ago the representatives of the United 
States in European capitals did not enjoy the conaidera. 
tion possessed by such personages now. Specially unfavour. 
able to their claims to social tolerance was the atmosphere 
of Vienna, which has always been subject to the sixteen. 
quarterings rule. It was the merit of John Lothrop Motley, 
who resided in the Kaiserstadt as Minister of the American 
Republic from 1861-67, that, thanks to advantages of form, 
feature, and manner, he partly overcame the influences of 
local prejudice, a task in which he found helpful allies in hig 
French and English colleagues, the Duc de Gramont and 
Lord Bloomfield, who were not insensible to the intellectual 
qualities of one of the most gifted authors of the time. The 
young Motley had been sent from Harvard to finish his educa- 
tionin Germany. He studied at Bonn, and also at Gottingen, 
where his intelligence in no way suffered from his walks, 
talks, and potations with one Otto von Bismarck; perhaps 
he owed to the intimate Kommilitone, with whom his friend- 
ship still subsisted in his Vienna days, something of the 
breadth of vision which assisted his endeavours to write 
history in the spirit, not of a recluse, but of a citizen of the 
world. French and English historians have almost always 
split on the rock of linguistic ignorance. Motley mastered 
eight foreign languages. His knowledge of the printed 
literature of his subject was a maximum; it was completed 
by Record studies in which he was piloted by the leading 
Archivists of the day. Macaulay could hardly spell his way 
through a German sentence, and his want of artistic feeling 
was notable,—a reproach to which Motley, with his opera- 
box, his love of Rembrandt and Peter de Hoogh, and his 
appreciation of the skill which marked the architectural 
metamorphoses of Vienna, was not open. From the 
maladie de Froude—blundering—he was free; yet he cannot 
be exonerated from those occasional lapses of industry 
which entrap every historian. 

Tolstoi has warned us not to take notice of the great actors 
of history, who, he says, are mere tickets of the events of the 
world’s evolution. Coming too early to profit by this stupen- 
dous warning, our American author loaded his pages with 
masterpieces of human portraiture furnished by the processes 
of what he called “historic chemistry.” Impartiality is, no 
doubt, the historian’s duty, but it is a less effective pigment 
than hatred. Motley’s dislike of Charles V. accentuates 
the force of his picture of that Monarch, to whom, while ad- 
mitting his military genius, he refuses even the merit of 
bigotry, arguing that aggrandisement, personal and dynastic, 
was his lodestar throughout life. Too long for quotation is 
the historian’s powerful description of the gay capital of 
Brabant, with its groves, gardens, mansions, and towers, and 
the hall where the “gorgeous tragedy” of the abdication 
comes “sweeping by.” . Caesar is staged, not as the mounted 
armour-clad victor of Miihlberg so superbly rendered in the 
portrait of Titian, but as a toothless, gouty cripple, with 
hanging Burgundian lip, hobbling up to his canopy leaning 
with one hand on a crutch, with the other on the shoulder of 
William of Orange. And, be it observed, as in the Brussels 





* History of the Rise and Fall of the Dutch petite (3 vols.) ; The United 
Netherlands (4 vols.) ; Life and Death of John of Barneveld (2 vols.) By John 
Lothrop Motley. London: John Murray. [10s, 6d. net per vol.] 
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scene, so throughout these volumes, in the likenesses of the 
dramatis personae, male and female, not merely the sublimities, 
but also the trivial and ugly elements of life, character, and 
habit are carefully included. Don Carlos, e.g., appears not as 
the dignified Royal youth of Schiller’s play, but as a cruel 
rapscallion who tortured animals to death, bit off the head 
of his pet viper in a rage, and made his shoemaker eat 
up a pair of new boots which did not fit. When a certain 
change in “the whiz of political spindles” carries us to 
Greenwich Palace, we see “ good Queen Bess,” “in full-blown 
dignity,” but also with her black teeth and low-cut gown, 
perpetually gloving and ungloving that the Dutch Commis- 
sioners might appreciate the whiteness of her hands. The 
“hard-featured, rickety, fidgety, shambling, learned, and 
most preposterous Scotchman” James I. is afterwards well 
to the front. He figures as a “shrill pedant shrieking against 
Vossius,” supported by his “littill beagill,” the hunchbacked, 
yellow-haired Minister Cecil, christened by the Virgin Queen 
her“pigmy.” But when “our mutton-eating King” negotiated 
at Theobald’s with the Dutch Envoy, Caron, he talked excel- 
lent common-sense abundantly, as the Dutch despatches show, 
especially on the fiscal difficulties of the day, which arose 
from situations that some of our Protectionists would like to 
create now. 

Although Motley may not have had Carlyle’s grasp of 
strategy and tactics, he expounds to perfection the minor 
movements of the serpent of battle: you realise the exploits 
of archers, pikemen, and arquebusiers in the open field, the 
crumbling of ramparts and bastions, the sackings of towns, 
and the other sanguinary horrors of victory and defeat. 
Worthy of an expert is the catalogue of the reforms of martial 
science effected by Maurice of Orange: in particular, the 
insight which taught that ruler that the spade must be 
“classed as a weapon of value along with pike and arquebus.” 
Nearly as useful as maps and plans are the author’s topo- 
graphical paragraphs: charm and explanatory force run in 
parallel in his pictures of historic locality, be the subject a 
province or dykes and the silver sea, an expanse of meadows 
or the architecture of towns and citadels. As a slight speci- 
men of Motley’s work of this sort we extract the short intro- 
duction to the Spanish attack on Namur :— 

“There were few cities of the Netherlands more picturesque in 

situation, more trimly built, and more opulent of aspect, than the 
little city of Namur. Seated at the confluence of the Sambre 
with the Meuse, and throwing over each river a solid but graceful 
structure, it lay in the lap of a most fruitful valley. A broad 
crescent-shape plain, fringed by the rapid Meuse and enclosed 
by gently rolling hills cultivated to their crests, or by abrupt 
precipices of limestone crowned with verdure, was divided by 
numerous hedgerows and dotted all over with vineyards, hedge- 
rows, and flower gardens. Many eyes have gazed with delight 
on that well-known and most lovely valley, and many torrents of 
blood have mingled with those glancing waters since that long- 
buried and most sanguinary age which forms our theme; and 
still placid as ever is the valley, brightly as ever flows the stream. 
Even now, as in that vanished but never-forgotten time, nestles 
the little city inthe angle of the two rivers; still directly over 
its head seems to hang in mid-air the massive and frowning 
fortress, like the gigantic helmet in the fiction, as if ready to 
crush the pigmy town below.” 
This brief sketch has neither the completeness nor the 
force of the descriptions that precede the accounts of the 
leaguers of Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and other cities. An 
account of a Dutch naval victory over the Spaniards beneath 
“Calpe’s barren rock” shows the depth of the Anglophil 
sentiment which always animated the historian. He reminds 
his readers that on April 25th, 1607, St. Vincent, Trafalgar, 
Gibraltar, “words which were one day to stir the English 
heart, and to conjure heroic English shapes from the depths 
so long as history endures,” were “still in the womb of 
futurity.” 

In an early page Motley drops the remark that descriptions 
of tragic incidents are intensified if contrasted with pictures of 
gay aspect and colour. His skill in the employment of the 
ars celare artem may be seen in all his works. Not quite 
eighty years after the Union of Utrecht, the States of 
Holland, by the decrees of the Synod of Dordrecht, acted as 
if jealous of the deeds of the tyrant of the Escorial. Their 
“Five Points ” laid down “ that two forms of divine worship 
in one country were forbidden by God’s word, and that 
thenceforth by Netherland law there could be but one 
religion, namely the Reformed or Calvinistic creed.” And, 
as the author continues in his sarcastic manner, “it was 








settled that one portion of the Netherlanders had been 
expressly created by the Deity to be for ever damned, and 
another portion to be eternally blessed.” Coincident with 
the sessions of the Synod was the trial of Barneveld, who, 
as an Arminian heretic and teacher of false doctrines, 
and on fictitious allegations of treacherous foreign dealings, 
was condemned to death, not without the connivance 
of Prince Maurice. The episode of the Great Advocate’s 
judicial murder is well handled. First, we have a fine 
anti-impressionist picture, dotted down, if our memory of 
the lime-tree alley called the Vyverberg serves, from personal 
observation, of the moated castle of the Hague, with the swans 
on its silvery lake, while on the flower-beds of the island the 
mavis, blackbird, and nightingale were “singing as if the day- 
break were ushering in a summer festival.” Suddenly the 
scene changes, and beneath a rose-window with decorated mul- 
lions is seen a heap of sand surmounted by a scaffold of rude 
planks supporting a foul, unplaned, box-like coffin, on which 
sit two military ruffians, “ playing at dice, and betting whether 
the Lord or the Devil would get the soul of Barneveld.” 

To Motley the cardinal business of history was the restoration 
of the world’s past life: with Goethe’s Faust, he took for 
his text “ Im Anfang war die That.” But his absorption in 
the realities of action did not blind him to the teachings of the 
echoes of the past. The greatest of Motley’s works both in 
substance and in form is, we think, The United Provinces. 
Throughout these volumes the sentences are rhythmically 
balanced, the writer’s stock of verbal ammunition seems 
inexhaustible, the colour of the sentences is finely outlined 
by allusions and illustrations. The march of the narrative 
has a Rembrandtesque vigour that fills the present writer, 
at any rate, with an electric flux of higher voltage than that 
conveyed by Macaulay’s prose. In Froude, of course, the 
“ power-house ” is not on the Motley scale, but his style has 
a finer enamel polish than that of the American. 

The blemishes of the books are rare and few between. 
Speaking of the bloody conflicts with which the European 
nations desolated the Moluccas in order to acquire possession 
of cloves, nutmegs, and the spices used as condiments, he care- 
fully defines the clove as the pistil of a gilly-flower. That 
element of the apple-tart is, need we say, the dried flower-bud 
of a great evergreen tree forty feet high. Then he explains that 
the sand grass of the dunes (viz., Arundo arenaria) is a bulrush, 
which, of course, is a water plant. Once a Vienna friend found 
the historian working at a small book, which, he said, was 
Sully’s Memoirs. Strange to say, this book was not the 
genuine Economies Royales dictated by the statesman to his 
secretaries, but the short boudotr decoction of that voluminous 
work arranged in modern times byalady. Twice the reader is 
called upon to laugh at the amazing ignorance of Philip, who, 
alluding to an attempted assassination, wrote: “ pistolle is a 
kind of knife.” But the tyrant was in the right. In those 
days the dagger, or large knife, being largely made at 
Pistoja, was called “ pistolese.” 





MAN AND NATURE.* 
THE first five books lying before us deal with the place of 
man in the world. They attack that great and endless 
problem in diverse ways, which yet may all claim to come 
within the vast embrace of science. Mr. Duckworth’s text- 
book of Morphology and Anthropology, supplemented by 
the smaller volume in which he utilises part of the extremely 
rich collection of anthropological material contained in the 
Cambridge Anatomical Museum, is an invaluable piece of 
exact work, somewhat beyond the needs of the general reader, 
but admirably adapted to those of the student. Physical 
anthropology—the study, that is to say, of the anatomical 
characters of the various types of man, and the indications 
which they afford of his past history and relationships—is 
still a young science, which has to justify its claim to an 





* (1) Morphology and Anthropology. By W. L. H. Duckworth. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. ([1l5s. net.]——(2) Studies in Anthropology. Same 
author and publishers. [10s. net.]|——(3) The Wonders of Iije. By Ernst 
Haeckel. London: Watts and Co. [6s. net.]——(4) The Oycle of Life. By 
C. W. Saleeby. London: Harper and Brothers. [7s. 6d, net.]——(5) The Art 
of Creation. By Edward Carpenter. London: George Allen. [6s. net.]——~ 
(6) A Boy’s Control and Expression. By Eustace Miles. Cambridge: Miles, 
{és.]——(7) Ambidezterity. By John Jackson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. ([6s. net.]——(8) “‘N” Rays. By R. Blondlot. London: 
Longmans and Co. (3s. €d. net.|——(9) Astronomical Discovery. By H. H, 
Turner. London: E. Arnold, [i0s, 6d. net.|——(10) Manual of Quaternions, 
By C. J. Joly. London: Macmiilan and Co. [10s. net.|——(11) The Science 
Year-Book for 1905, London: King, Sell, and Olding. [5s. net.1 
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independent place among the biological sciences. It can only 
do this by such a method as Mr. Duckworth has described in 
his introductory chapter. He there gives an excellently lucid 
though brief account of the history of physical anthropology, 
which may practically be considered to date from the remark- 
able work on the orang-outang which Tyson published in 
1699 describing “the Anatomy of a Pygmie” (really an 
immature chimpanzee) “compared with that of a Monkey, 
an Ape, and a Man.” 

Till quite recently the consideration of man’s place in the 
physical world was seriously hampered by religious considera- 
tions. It was thought almost blasphemous to suggest that 
his frame, showing so many points of similarity to that of 
other mammals, had come into existence by any method but 
that of direct and instantaneous creation. Darwin and his 
fellow-workers have happily changed all that, and nowadays 
the most ardent theologian can recognise that his theories of 
the Providential origination and governance of the world are 
in no way bound up with the necessity to close his mind to 
the teachings of science. Thus physical anthropology—which 
is differentiated from the wider science of Lord Avebury and 
Mr. Tylor by confining itself to considering anatomical and 
morphological features—is able to face the threefold problem 
which Mr. Duckworth states as falling within the scope of 
his inquiry :—“ In the first place, the attempt must be made 
to realise the position occupied by Man in the animal kingdom : 
and secondly, enquiry must be made into the nature of the 
ancestors of Man. Finally, we may be in a position to discuss 
the question whether the series of animal forms which has 
produced Man has now reached its termination or not.” The 
text-book now before us is mainly occupied with the light 
which comparative anatomy throws upon the two former 
questions. It is pretty clear that man is a close relation of 
the Simidae, or higher apes,—hylobates, gorilla, orang-outang, 
and chimpanzee. But he cannot be classed as their de- 
scendant,—we must rather look back to a common ancestor 
from whom both man and the apes have sprung. “As 
Klatsch puts it, the ancestors of the modern Simiidae were 
more anthropoid than the actual Simiidae, just as the 
ancestor of the Hominidae was more pithecoid than modern 
Man.” Ifthe material for man’s physical history were fully 
available—most of it has unfortunately perished from the 
pages of the geological record—it is almost certain that we 
could trace him back, through the lowest Primates or 
Lemuroidae, to the simplest vertebrates. It is also probable 
that the appearance of a creature which could be called 
human on the face of the earth must be carried back to a 
very distant time; the early Tertiary epoch is indicated, 
and Africa or Southern Asia was the presumable cradle of 
humanity. In these non-technical pages we cannot pretend 
to follow the steps by which Mr. Duckworth and other workers 
have been led to these conclusions, but we can confidently 
refer the student who desires further insight to this admirable 
text-book. We may, however, note the nature of the answer 
adumbrated to the third and most practically important 
question as to man’s future. The factors of past evolution 
may be summed up under the comprehensive term “ environ- 
ment.” With man, as with all other living creatures, the path 
of advance is determined by the conditions in which he lives, 
and by his readiness to conform to their requirements :— 

“From these considerations, it is evident that due and proper 
reaction between the vascular, nervous, and other systems is a 
condition of survival. Such physiological equilibrium can only 
be obtained by the proper exercise of its functions by each system 
of tissues involved. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
cerebral specialisation, the prime factor in the future, as it has 
been in the past evolution of the Hominidae, is ultimately 
dependent on what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions. By the exercise or neglect of these the future evolu- 
tion of the Hominidae will be determined: failure to comply with 
such demands will eventually lead to extinction.” 

This, of course, is the doctrine of efficiency which our 
statesmen have at last awoke to the need of preaching: it 
comes with peculiar weight when urged with the cold and 
passionless sincerity of science, and when applicable not 
merely to a nation but to the whole race. Those who accept 
it may welcome Mr. Eustace Miles’s well-meaning and able, 
though somewhat too gushing, plea for a better educution of 
our boys, in criticism of which one can only object that it 
rather threatens the creation of a new race of prigs; but even 
that is certainly more to be desired than the perpetuation of 





| 
the “slacker.” Mr. John Jackson’s interesting treatise on 


Ambidexterity, again, sums up the teachings of a promising 
movement of which he is the prophet and the founder, He 
shows in its entertaining and earnest pages how simple it ig 
to make the left hand take its share in the duties of life, and 
how much may be gained in all departments of human 
activity by two-handedness. Like golf and the violin, ambj. 
dexterity ought to be taught young, and Mr. Jackson's book 
should be carefully studied by all parents, schoolmasters, and 
others who have the control of the rising generation, 
Professor Haeckel’s new book, which has been well trang. 
lated by Mr. Joseph McCabe, is a sequel to his Riddle of the 
Universe. He wrote it during a winter holiday at Rapallo 
in 1903-4, It contains a response to inquiries made by 
many readers of his earlier work, and a further explanation 
of his well-known monisti¢ theory of the universe, As 
opposed to the dualistic theory of Kant and other meta. 
physicians, this holds that science is based on a purely 
natural process, that all knowledge must be a posteriori oy 
empirical, and that experience is the sole ground of our 
beliefs. It denies that there is a spiritual or inspirational 
element in knowledge, and regards the brain as a purely 
physiological organ. This is not a theory that can be criticised 
in a few lines, taking us, as it does, down to the very roots of 
human activity and thought; it is enough for us, while 
entering a caveat to his conclusions, to say that these words 
of the veteran Professor Haeckel, who has done so much 
for the establishment of the evolutionary doctrine, will be 
read with interest. Dr. Saleeby’s book, composed of a 
number of ably written popular expositions of scientific 
matters which he has published in the columns of the 
Academy, deals largely with the sume subjects, and is a lucid 


and agreeable contribution to the kind of work done by . 


Proctor, Grant Allen, and Mr. Clodd for the “man in the 
street.” Mr. Carpenter’s book is rather a rhapsody than an 
argument; but it is written with his well-known fire and 
originality, and affords sufficient food for thought to be 
welcome in a day when too many books of the kind are a 
mere hash-up of other men’s opinions. 

The other books on our list, which deal with physical 
science rather than with man, call for brief notice. Mr. 
Garcin’s translation of Professor Blondlot’s memoirs on the 
much-discussed ‘“N” rays is good as far as it goes, but in 
view of the heated debate as to the real existence of these 
radiations, it is a pity that he did not see his way to add some 
of the contributions of other investigators, so as to give the 
public to whom the book is addressed an opportunity of 
understanding the con. as well as the pro of this alleged 
discovery. Professor Turner’s lectures on astronomical 
discovery, which were delivered last summer at Chicago, are 
lucid and interesting, like all that he writes, but do not take 
us very far into the subject. Professor Joly’s Manual of 
Quaternions adds another to the long list of handbooks on 
higher mathematics for which Dublin has earned the gratitude 
of students throughout the world, and should supersede Tait, 
whilst affording a useful introduction to the classic work of 
Hamilton in this fascinating branch of analysis. The new 
Science Year-Book, edited by Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell, 
promises to be a hardy annual, especially if in future editions 
the scientific articles are made a little more technical and 
better furnished with references. At present they are of 
little use to the class of persons who may chiefly be expected 
to buy such a publication. 





NOVELS. 
JORN UHL.* 
Tur German novels which of late years have made most stir 
outside Germany have not always redounded to the credit of 
the Fatherland. It is fortunately otherwise with Jérn Uhl, in 
which the thorny question of militarism is practically over- 
looked, and the aim of the author, while by no means glossing 
over faults and flaws in the national character, has been to render 
justice to the finer qualities of the Teutonic race as exhibited 
in the restricted area of a remote rural district in Holstein. 
The author, as we gather from the translator's preface, 
is a man still in his prime, who has lived all his life in 





* Jérn Uhl. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated by F.S., Delmer, London; 
A. Constable and Co. [6s.] 
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pr a Lutheran ex-pastor who has resigned his Orders 
owing to the protests of the ultra-orthodox against his free 
handling of doctrinal points. His limitations make them- 
gelves evident at every turn, but they are only social and 
literary limitations ; and while his book belongs formally 
to the category of “Kailyard” romance, his dramatis 
ysonae include no personages above the rank of school- 

masters and farmers, and city life forms no essential part of 
hig scheme, his outlook on life and its problems loses little 
in breadth and intensity from its simple and unsophisticated 
getting. “In this book,” writes the author in the opening 
sentence, “we are going to speak about Life, and Life’s 
travail and trouble,” adding that while many of the things 
he is about to tell of are sad and dreary, yet he sets 
about the writing of his book with a heart full of cheer- 
fulness, “for we hope to show in every nook and corner 
of it that all the labour and trouble the people in it 
go through are not gone through in vain.” This pre- 
liminary assurance is largely made good in this discursive 
life-history of a farmer's son, in whom the brooding, stubborn 
qualities of the race are admirably exemplified. Jérn is 
the youngest son of a well-to-do farmer, Klaus Uhl, a 
jovial, reckless, selfish man, fond of display and good living, 
adronkard and a gambler. His patient, frugal wife dies of 
neglect, his elder sons grow up to be wastrels and gamblers, 
he himself is crippled by a stroke, and before Jérn reaches 
manhood he has had to abandon his ambition of becoming a 
scholar or provost and take the entire burden of farm manage- 
ment on his shoulders. In regard to their main outlines the 
parallel between this story and Miss Rickert’s tale of Shetland 
life recently noticed in this column is close and striking. In 
each case we have the life-history of a strong, reticent nature 
with a great thirst for knowledge curbed and tied down by 
stress of circumstances and the centripetal force of duty. In 
each, too, the curse of drink exercises a controlling influence 
on the fortunes of the hero, Such convergences, however, are 
common enough in fiction, and only call for a passing notice. 
The hero of Frenssen’s story, though his ambitions are in a 
great measure frustrated, has a larger field of endeavour open 
to him than the Shetlander in Miss Rickert’s tale. Not only 
does he find opportunities for the exercise of self-mastery, but 
his position gives him the power of controlling and influencing 
others. Furthermore, he serves in the Franco-Prussian War— 
the pages which describe the battle of Gravelotte give a most 
powerful picture of war in all its horrors as realised by the 
private soldier—and bis home life is chequered by the loss of 
his wife, the disastrous marriage of a favourite sister, the loss 
of wealth and substance, and, for a while, almost of reason 
itself, But in the end he wins through to calm, content- 
ment, and prosperity, and the story ends with his happy 
marriage to the playmate of his schooldays. A narrative 
which covers so much time needs great skill in its presenta- 
tion to avoid wearying the reader, but it is the artlessness 
rather than the craftsmanship of Frenssen that enchains the 
reader. The secret of his success is very simple: it is the 
case of a man of strong sympathies, retentive memory, and 
poetic imagination writing of what he fully knows. The story 
is probably in great measure autobiographical, and characters 
like Thiess Thiessen, the bachelor uncle, a most enchanting 
specimen of the kindly bungler, and of Wieten Klook, the 
head maid-servant at the Uhl farm, who fulfils with such 
perfect loyalty her promise to her dying mistress, are drawn 
from the quick, and drawn, too, with an affectionate touch 
that not only endears them to the reader, but induces a special 
kindness for their portrayer. It is noteworthy of his stand- 
point that the worst faults illustrated in his characters are 
those of vanity, impulsiveness, and weakness. His mode of 
dealing with the tender passion is perhaps over-sentimental : 
Jorn Uhl’s second courtship is not altogether free from the 
element of calf-love. The peculiar quality of the book is 
hard to define, but may be best illustrated by a brief 
quotation :— 

“When it was known in the village that Lena Tarn had died 
in childbed, there arose among the women-folk a great running 
hither and thither from house to house beneath the lindens, and 
in every house was mourning. There wasn’t a dwelling in 
Mariendonn village but had the window on the right of the front 
door hung with a white sheet. Even old Jochen Rinkmann, 
cabinetmaker and funeral furnisher, who was wont at most times 


to do exactly the contrary of what every one else did; who was 
80 perverse that when a house was on fire he would insist on 





having a corner to himself to put out, and would growl at any 
one else who happened to pump water on to it; even he, I say, 
now took his blue apron, having nothing else handy, and hung 
it over his little workshop window that was nearest the front’ 
door, and worked the whole day in the dim light. And he hadn’t 
even got the order for the coffin.” 

We have only to add that while Mr. Delmer’s translation is 
in the main workmanlike and straightforward, his method of 
occasionally representing the Low German dialect by using 
Scotch forms is most disconcerting. 





Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Instead of their usual airy romances of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle have given us in 
their new novel acurious mental study of modern life. Consider- 
ing the astonishing developments of which the human mind is 
capable, it would be rash to say that the conduct of the heroine 
is unnatural; but the authors certainly do not succeed in making 
it altogether credible. That a woman who has been too selfish to 
love her dead husband (for this is what the fine phrases about the 
girl having been “ unawakened ” come to) should decline to read 
his diary and papers when sent her by his comrades may be 
possible. But that the same woman, having meantime made a 
marriage of ambition, should, when forced to read the papers 
five years afterwards, fall so deeply in love with the dead that 
she feels the touch of her living husband to be a sacrilege, is 
not quite so easy to believe. It would be unfair to touch upon 
the further development of the plot, in which the authors 
contrive to raise the interest of their readers to a considerable 
height. But the remark may be permitted that the unfortunate 
second husband, the bore of the book, was very ungratefully and 
badly treated alike by the heroine and by Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Castle. He could not be expected to know that he was a bore, 
and must have been serenely unaware that he was being married 
for any but the most romantic of reasons. He treated his wife 
as well as, according to his lights, he was able, and it is therefore 
rather hard that he should be held up in the last chapter to 
the hatred, ridicule, and contempt of all the characters in the 
book. 

Dorset Dear. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s.)—Seldom has it been the present writer’s fate 
to read so delightful a collection of country idylls as Mrs. Francis 
Blundell’s new volume of short stories, Dorset Dear. Mrs. 
Blundell’s delicate sense of humour in no way deprives her of 
feelings of the warmest sympathy for the country men and women 
whom she draws. She may laugh at her creations, but the laugh 
is always tender and full of sympathetic comprehension of her 
subject. The characters in the little sketches are vividly 
drawn, and Postman Chris, Keeper Guppy, and Betty Whittle 
all impress us as being real people whom we have known. The 
story of which the last-named character is heroine, “In the 
Heart of the Green,” is one of the most successful in the book. 
In this, “The Woodland Idyll,” and “The Call of the Woods” 
the author reaches a very high level of excellence, and causes 
the reader to realise to the full the magic of “the wind on the 
hill ” and the “ song of the open road.” 

The Bell and the Arrow. By Mrs, W. H. Chesson (Nora 
Hopper). (T. Werner Laurie. 63.)—In spite of a good many 
touches of poetry in this book (which, if we are not mistaken, is 
“Nora Hopper’s” first attempt at writing a regular novel), it 
must reluctantly be admitted that it is rather unsatisfactory. 
It is not quite certain whether Ulrica Dawn or Margaret 
Butler is intended to be the heroine, though the latter certainly 
fills the réle of the capricious but fascinating beauty. She is, 
however, a little too capricious and cold-blooded for the reader to 
feel the charm which subjugates the other characters. The portrait 
of Ulrica, on the other hand, is rather grey and cold; and though 
there is nothing to be wished for as regards the beauty of her 
character, she is not very attractive. The mad lady (whose 
nickname, “Miss Dollars,” is singularly inappropriate), while 
she gives a touch of weirdness to the book, stands outside the 
story, and seems to have been dragged in just for the sake of 
introducing an effective figure. She certainly gives shelter to 
the tramp who is the mother of the hero; but she might have 
done that just as well had she been sane. It must not be thought 
from the above criticism that the book is unreadable, This is 
not the case, for the setting of the story contains much charm; 
but The Bell and the Arrow is, as a whole, a little disappointing in 
view of the standard which “ Nora Hopper’s ” verses have set. 


The Taming of the Brute. By Frances Harrod. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Whether Evan Rhys, the “brute” of the title, 
remained tame, or rather reformed, after his marriage with the 
charming Cecilie, will remain doubtful in the mind of the reader, 
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but the story of the young lady’s benevolent escapade on his 
Wehalf is decidedly worth reading. The little sketch of eighteenth- 
century Bath is vividly touched in, and though the book as a 
whole is rather slight, it is gracefully put together, and the scene 
of the fire is well and powerfully written. But the most 
attractive thing is the character of the heroine, whose wilful and 
rather capricious charm Mrs. Harrod has represented with quite 
exceptional success. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


f THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 

‘The Sword of Islam. By Arthur N. Wollaston, C.IL.E. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book is an enlargement of the 
author’s previous work, “Half-hours with Muhammad.” The 
first half of the book gives the story of Mohammed’s life and 
teaching, the early history of Islam, and a sketch of the dynasties 
winder which Islamic civilisation reached its highest development ; 
the second half is devoted to a description of the more important 
tenets of the Mohammedan faith and the beliefs of the various 
sects into which Islam is divided. The author lays no claim to 
driginality ; he has aimed at no more than compiling from 
European authorities a popular account of Islam. A writer who 
does not profess to have anything new to tell them should at 
least have the gift of inspiring his readers with an interest in his 
subject ; but Mr. Wollaston gives the impression that he himself 
finds these outlandish people rather tedious. He is unmoved even 
by the transcendent personality of Mohammed himself, which 
can still, after twelve centuries, inspire an intense intimate 
affection in his followers. Mr. Wollaston does not repeat the 
gross libels upon the Arabian prophet which have too long been 
current in Christendom, but he appears quite incapable of dis- 
cerning the greatness of Mohammed which compelled the love and 
admiration of men. He sees “finesse” and strokes of policy in his 
dealings, and cackles with sly mirth over the number of his wives. 
These are facts which, whether historically true or false, do not 
give ‘us the measure of the man; they do not account for the 
Mohammed who lives in the hearts of Moslems. His followers 
think of the man whose hand always lingered in the grasp of a 
friend; who was moved to tears and anger at the wrongs of 
another ; who always affirmed that, saving his message, he was as 
other men; and who, at the height of power, flushed red with 
indignation at the man who said “If God wills and thou wilt” 
because he had joined God’s name with that of His creature. 
The writer who attempts to make Englishmen understand Islam 
should not keep glancing at the feet of clay, but should raise his 
eyes to the fine gold of the head, for it is owing to this that the 
brightness of the great image is excellent. Mr, Wollaston lays 
an ungenerous emphasis upon fanaticism and love of plunder to 
explain the triumphs of the carly Moslems, and has only a few 
words of hasty commendation for the great moral elevation 
which marked the first century of the Hegira. He passes coldly 
over the warrior-saint Omar, and can actually describe the sway 
of the Abbasside Caliphs in Bagdad as “a not wholly inglorious 
sovereignty.” Could not memories of the “ Arabian Nights” have 
suggested a kindlier phrase, a warmer appreciation, “of the 
golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid”? The Sword of Islam 
may serve a purpose as a book of reference for the general reader ; 
but it can hardly “awaken an interest in the history of a religion 
and its followers—no inconsiderable number of whom bow the 
knee of submission to the Emperor of India,” though this is 
the avowed object of the author. 











THE OLD SHIPMASTERS OF SALEM. 

The Old Shipmasters of Salem. By Charles E. Trow. (G. P. 
Puatnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Salem of the present is very 
much like Rye, a shadow of its former self. Its golden age lasted 
for not quite thirty years, 1781-1808. In the closing years of 
this period the customs collected at the port averaged an annual 
quarter of a million. The merchants who carried on the trade 
of the port, now almost entirely a coasting business, and the 
captains who managed their ventures, were, as one might expect, 
a remarkable race. They furnish an interesting and picturesque 
subject to Mr. Trow’s pen, and he has not failed to do justice to 
it. There are all kinds of stories in it, humorous and tragic. 
So we hear of the mate who, seeing that he figured in the log— 
and not undeservedly—as “drunk all day,” retaliated by the 
entry, “Captain sober all day.” The captain, it should be said, 
was an abstainer. Then there is a ghost story. A sailor was 
hanged for killing a companion in a drunken fit. The only 
witness was a boy, who gave his evidence most unwillingly. As 
the man went to his death—he was hanged from the yard-arm— 
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he said to the boy: “ You have sworn my life away, and I will 
never leave you as long as you live!” and the witness wag never 
alone afterwards without seeing him. The man, it seems, had 
entirely forgotten the deed, and believed that he wag innocent, 
The book is furnished with interesting illustrations and portraits 
of merchants, seafaring men, and the ships which they com. 
manded. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Legal Position of the Clergy. By P. V. Smith, LL, 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Chancellor Smith has, it ig 
possible, experience of the need that the clergy have of knowing 
their “legal position.” Few situations are so apt to bring abbut 
an exaggerated notion of powers and privileges as a parson’s, 
especially a country parson’s; in a town he is likely to hear the 
memento te mortalem esse. Dr. Smith adds a wise caution: don’t 
go so far as the law permits. He gives information about the 
general status of the clergy, about the law of benefices, about 
the performances of various duties and functions, about the 
relation between the clergy and the laity, official and non-official, 
And he has a specially valuable chapter on “ Divine Service” 
Some things mentioned in this are frequent occasions of illegal 
action. Not a few priests who take the Eastward position fail to 
perform the manual acts in the sight of the people; many elevate 
them above the head in administering, and many make the sign 
of the Cross. The omission of lessons and psalms is common, 
In a church well known to the writer of this notice one of the 
special psalms was omitted on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Easter Day. Much of the advantage of a fixed liturgy is surely 
lost if the form is not strictly followed. 


Our Brief against Rome. By tho Rev. C. 8. Isaacson. (R.TS, 
2s, 6d.)—This summary of the Roman controversy is well put 
together. The Papal claims, temporal and spiritual; the exalta- 
tion of tradition; the continual development of novelties in 
belief and practice; the practical polytheism which—for the 
ignorant, at any rate—has grown out of the cult of the Virgin and 
the saints; the record of past persecutions,—these and other 
matters are set forth with a telling brevity and force. It would 
not serve any good purpose to give extracts. The book should 
be studied as a whole; it is much wanted. Not the least signifi- 
cant departure of the High Churchmen to-day from the model 
which they profess to follow, the Anglicanism of the seven- 
teenth century, is their attitude towards Rome. 


Classic Myths in Art. By Julia Addison. (T. Werner Laurie, 
6s. net.)—Miss Addison gives us here some reproductions of 
various pictures in which painters from the fifteenth century 
downwards have expressed their conception of Greek and Roman 
mythological stories. The Italian schools naturally have the 
predominance, all but seven of the forty illustrations being taken 
from them. Of these seven, four are from the antique. Now we 
must frankly say that we should have preferred to see much more 
of the antique. There is a very large choice in the vase paintings, 
and if we want to see the truest renderings of Greek fancy we 
must go to Greek art for it. So far this is a disappointing book. 
Much of it is not really interesting, and some of the illustrations, 
we cannot help saying, it would have been better to omit. 


A Book of Bridge. By Pontifex. (Blackie and Son. 5s, net.)— 
A handsome book this and beautifully printed, worthy of the 
social favourite with which it is concerned. It is impossible to 
deal with the many questions which it raises. And it must be 
remembered, when one would estimate the general value of 
theoretical counsels about bridge, that there is no game in which 
it is so necessary to play to the score. The chances in favour of 
the dealer are so great that if the two scores are near the game 
itis the best policy to be adventurous. You are pretty certain 
to lose if the adversary gets a deal. We see that “ Pontifex” 
approves the policy of a declaration of spades when the dealer 
has a hand which does not contain the chance of a trick. 





Middle Temple Records. 8 vols. and Index. Edited by Charles 
Henry Hopwood. (J. Butterworth and Co. Members, 20s. 
net, and non-Members, 40s. net.)—Vol. I, covers the period 
1501-1603. It contains also a short essay by Mr. J. Hutchinson, 
the Librarian, on the origin and early history of the Inn. 
Mr. Hutchinson deals specially with the subject whether the 
two Temples, Middle and Inner, were originally one, a question 
which he is disposed to answer in the negative. Vol. II, 
includes the period 1603-1649, and Vol. III. 1650-1703. The 
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three volumes are also described as “ Translated and Edited” by 
Charles Tri¢é Martin, B.A. Mr. Martin’s initials are suffixed to 
the prefaces which appear in the three volumes. It would seem, 
thérefore, that double editorial power has been used in the 
preparation of the work, without reckoning Mr. Hutchinson’s 
contribution. We hope that it will not appear ungracious if we 
say that something more satisfying in the way of introduction 
might have been given us. The contents of the volumes, as they 
stand, printed in chronological order, are somewhat of a wilder- 
ness, The ordinary reader wants some guidance if he is to find 
his way about with pleasure and profit. The entries might have 
been classified and compared. The admissions, the appointment 
of Readers, the fines for non-attendance, the occupation of 
chambers, are among the categories under which facts might be 
ranged. We do not ask for a classification of all the contents of 
the volumes, but for an illustrative specimen. Many curious and 
interesting matters may be found in the three volumes, but, as 
has been said, this will not be done without much search. 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon. Compiled and Edited by Andrew 
Loring. With Introduction by George Saintsbury. (Routledge 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Professor Saintsbury’s introduction is a 
partial anticipation of a “ History of English Prosody” on which, 
we aro glad to hear, he has been “long engaged.” Some 
authority on the subject is much wanted. Meanwhile, for 
practical purposes, we have Mr. Loring’s Rhymer’s Lezicon. 
There is, perhaps, a suspicion of ridicule in the title. What! it 
may be said; has the poet to seek inspiration in the mechanical 
ingenuities of the contriver of rhymes? Yet we have all used the 
“Qradus ad Parnassum,” with its “epithets,” “synonyms,” and 
“phrases”; yes, and got some very valuable ideas from them. 
And valuable ideas will be got doubtless from the industry and 
ingenuity of Mr. Loring. Is there a scientific poet who wants a 
rhyme to “schesis”? here he finds “synteresis”; in the next 
collection a more general singer finds “ feaster” suggested for 
“Faster,” and in the third the comic bard is accommodated with 
“beastie” and “yeasty.” This page is indeed very suggestive: 
“feasting” has a sinister assonance with “unpriesting,” and 
“beastly” a really scandalous one with “priestly.” There is a 
useful list of sixty words which are rhymeless. It is a pity that 
some of them seem thus doomed to isolation,—* sylph,” “ morgue,” 
“scarf,” are among them. In each word we may see lost 
possibilities. But we have fallen into a mood of trifling. Let us 
end by saying in all seriousness that this may be a very useful 


book, 





A Tlistory of Crondall and Yateley.’ By the Rev. C. D. Stooks. 
(Warren and Son.)—Crondall and Yateley are two large Hamp- 
shire parishes. They contain respectively fifteen and sixteen 
square miles, with populations of 3,188 and 3,043. Mr. Stooks 
hds-had charge successively of the two, and he has utilised 
his opportunity by studying the history of the parishes as 
recorded in the churchwardens’ accounts, vestry-books, &c. Every 
parish in the kingdom has scmething interesting, and we are 
always obliged to any incumbent who collects these notices, so 
full of significance as they often are. Itchel Manor, in Crondall, 
is, we are told, a haunted house,—“ a well-authenticated instance,” 
says Mr. Stooks; but he gives no details except that “the house 
is‘now let to strangers and the noises have ceased.” The curious 
thing is that the present owners are comparatively new comers, 
inheriting from a purchase in 1773. We cannot attempt to notice 
the various details which with laudable industry Mr. Stooks has 
brought together. Taken one by one they might seem trifling; 
asa whole they help us to realise the past. We see that Mr. 
Stooks thinks that “the Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. marks 
the lowest ebb of Calvinism ”—he means presumably the “ highest 
flood”*—“ which the Church of England ever reached.” Is he 
aware that this same book is practically the “Book of Common 
Prayer” ? 





The Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. Ashmore. 
(G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.)—Professor Ashmore gives us here 
five addresses which, more or less, answer to the general title 
which he has given them. The first deals with the subject most 
directly and scientifically. Its contention, briefly put, is that the 
most valuable part of the intellectual province of education is the 
forming of concepts, that this is best effected by the study of 
language, and that the best languages for this purpose are 
(1) English, as the mother-tongue of the American and British 
nations, and (2) Latin. The second paper, “Our Classical In- 
heritance,” gives a history of what we may eall, for brevity’s 
sake, humanism. Addresses follow on Greek drama and classical 
archaeology, and finally there is a picturesque description of 
the revived Olympic games as they were held at Athens in 
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1896. Why at Athens? it may be asked. Because Athens was 
practically the only place in Greece which furnished the necessary 
accommodation. “The paucity of Englishmen [among the 
spectators and competitors] was both criticised and regretted.” 
The Milos of the day seem to have been chiefly American, though 
an Australian (whom the Greeks appear to have had a difficulty 
in distinguishing from an American) won the 1,500 metres (1,640 
yards) race. The race from Marathon was won, to the intense 
delight and relief of the natives, by a Greek peasant, Spyridion 
Loués. He traversed the twenty-five miles in about a minute 
under the three hours. This makes an interesting comment on 
the story of Pheidippides. Pheidippides ran from Athens to 
Sparta (to ask help against the Persians), and reached that city 
“the very next day.” The distance is 140 miles. Less than 
half the rate at which Loués travelled would suffice,—25 miles in 
3 hours = 8°33; 140 in 40 (not to take the whole time which 
Herodotus’s language would admit) = 3°5; but then it is a much 
easier task to do a short than a long distance at speed. Professor 
Ashmore’s book is a seasonable addition to a discussion which 
now occupies much attention. 





With Singing unto Zion. By Edward Gough, B.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Gough, whose “ Bible True 
from the Beginning” we remember to have noticed in one or 
more of its issues, is, in his way, an “Athanasius contra 
mundum.” Miracles are “spiritual”; so is the “ Resurrection” ; 
wherever the third person is used in a book of Scripture it is to 
be interpreted spiritually; the first is literal. This and many 
other such things are expounded in a prefatory “Note.” Then 
we come to the poems, of which there are many hundreds. Most 
of them have the character of hymns. But Mr. Gough’s views of 
life, religious and social, are to be found in “ A Christian Radical’s 
Charter,” a very strange piece of doggerel, especially as coming 
from a Christian minister. 


Ezpositions of Scripture: Isaiah i.-alviti. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Maclaren’s 
exposition is, as we said in noticing his book on Genesis, homiletic, 
not critical, and primarily exegetic. We do not say this in dis- 
paragement. On the contrary, we are grateful to a great preacher 
who recalls us to what must be, for the mass of Christian 
people, the chief use of Scripture. The reader will find 
abundant opportunities for spiritual edification in Dr. Maclaren’s 
“ Exposition.” 





The Puritans and the Tithes. By the late Rev. T. Hancock. 
(S.P.C.K. 6d.)—This pamphlet is published by the Church 
Defence Committee. The point is the emphasising of the dis- 
tinction between the Nonconformists proper and the Separatists. 
The former were advocates of tithes; the latter were hostile to 
them. Doubtless this distinction has been often lost sight of, 
Nonconformists and Separatists being confounded together under 
the common name of Dissenters. The tone ef the pamphlet is 
not very pleasing, but it effectively corrects a common error, 


The Preservation of Antiquities. -Translated from the German 
of Dr. Friedrich Rattigen by George A. Auden, M.D., and Harold 
A. Auden, D.Sc. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—In 
this “ Handbook for Curators” are described the changes under- 
gone by antiquities in earth and air—gold is affected only through 
the metals with which it is alloyed—and the methods for pre- 
serving them. The objects are divided into inorganic and 
organic, and these are subdivided again. There are interesting 
illustrations, as figures 11 and 12, which show a bronze in 
its deteriorated condition, and after treatment by Finkener’s 
method. This method is electrolytic, Daniell cells being used, 
and the object immersed in an aqueous solution of potassium 
cyanide. 


“The Arnold Prose Books.” (E. Arnold. 2d. and 4d., cloth.) 
—This is a collection of extracts from various prose writers; 
“essayists and writers whose complete works do not usually 
find their way into school have, as a rule, been chosen” in 
A biographical note follows the extract. 
The first volume is Selections from Oliver Goldsmith; the 
second, Selections from Froissurt’s Chronicles. Lamb, Francis 
Bacon, Sir 'T’. Malory, Gibbon, Samuel Johnson, Macaulay, and 
other great English authors follow. The last is R. W. Emerson. 
Each volume contains forty-eight pages. In the series of 
“Jack’s Historical Readers” ('T. C. and E. C. Jack) we have 
Stuart England, by Shadrach Hicks (1s. 64.)—is it a fact that 
Laud set up crucifixes in the churches >—and Hanoverian England,, 


drawing up the list. 








by E. E. Dakers (1s. 8d.) 
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New Eprtrions.—We have received from the Astolat Press 
Southey’s narrative of the Battle of Trafalgar from his “ Life 
of Nelson,” and Emerson’s essay on Character (1s. net). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Altsheler (J. A.), The Candidate: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 
Anderson (E. L.), Riding and Driving, 8v0 ebanieel 
Baring (M.), A Doctor in Corduroy : a Novel, cr 8 
Baring (M.), With the Russians in Manchuria, 8vo . 
Batten (L. W.), The Hebrew Prophet, cr 8vo 
Bethell (H. A.), Modern Guns and Gunnery, 8vo . 
Boddington (C.), The Devotional Life, cr 8vo . 
Bourne (E. G.), Narrative of the Career of Hernando de Soto, ‘2 vols. er 8v0 
(Nutt) net 7/0 
Buchanan (E. S.), Der Ungebetene Gast, and other Plays, 12mo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
yieme (S. E.), Outward Bound, 12mo Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
oncordanza delli Opere Italiane in Prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante 
BRAAAOTE BHO | ocviccesi sci ceveescevcts cesses cvnescesausnconese (Oxford Univ. Press) net 36/0 
Crane (D. B.), Chrysanthemums for Garden and Greenhouse, cr 8vo 
(Collingridge) net 2/6 
Daily Message from Many Minds, 12mo.. .(Allenson) net 2/6 
Daranyi (I.), The State and Agriculture in Hungary, er Bvo ( acmillan) net 5/0 
Davenport (F. M.), Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Dawe (C.), The Grand Duke: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... wat | 6/0 
Dole (C. F.), The Religion of a Gentleman, er 8vo. (Allenson 
Dowson (E.), Poems: with a Memoir by A. Symons, er 8 (Lane) net 5/0 
Duncan (R. K.), The New Knowledge, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Sisnaens net 6/0 
Foster (A. E. M.), The Sensitive, and other Pieces, l2mo ...(G. Allen) net 3/6 
Fowler (R.) and Thomas (E.), Beautiful Wales Painted and Described, 8vo 
(Black) net 20/0 
Fox (J.), Following the Sun Flag, cr 8V0.......0..00000 ..(Constable) net 3/6 
Gissing (A.), Baliol Garth : a Novel, cr 8vo... .... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
(K.), big ay of Plants, Part IT. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Gower (Hon. F. L.), Bygone Years: Recollec tions, 8vo..... (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Haggard oY Cc. P. ), The Regent of the Roués, 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Hannay ( How Canada was Held for the Empire, roy 8vo ...(Jack) net 7/6 
Harcourt (F. C. V.), The Devil’s Derelict, cr 8VO .........0008 (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Holmes ©.), What is Philesophy? cr BVO. Lotletincs nee (Lane) net 2/6 
Jesus in London To-day, by Mortalis, er 8vo ... / 
Joubert (C.), The Fall of Tsardom, Sv0_ ..............sccocsercssscessscesseeses (Nash) 7/6 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Whisper: a Novel, er 8vo ............ (F. V. White) 6/0 
Le Queux (W. ~)» Who Giveth this Woman ? er 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macfarland (C. S.), Jesus and the Prophets, cr 8vo............... (Putnam) net 6/0 
McMaster (J. B.), History of the Expedition under the Command of 
Captains Lewis and Clark, 3 vols. cr &vo ... (Nutt) net 10/6 
Macran (F. W.), English Apologetic Theology Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Magnay (Sir W.), A Prince of Lovers: a Novel, er 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ee EI, GO acca son picin axe seincrieskpsoscnncsonevsvcetacd (Methuen) net 25/0 
Mason (C. M.), Ourselves, CF SVO  .....00sccccsccsscsccssesceccs soceees (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Mason (0. T. oe Basketry, 2 vols. imp 8vo .. pe aR = net 63/0 
Meakin (B.), Model Factories and Villages, Svo.. se .(Unwin) 7/6 
Mellor (J. W.), The Crystallization of Lron and Steel ...... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763, edited by A. “<""" 8vo0 
(Lane) net 16/0 
Merrick (H.), When a Girl’s Engaged, cr 8vo...............(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, Vol. I., 8vo...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Moore (I.), Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 10/6 
Mott (J. R.), The Home Ministry, cr 8vo.. odder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Moule (H. C. G.), Words of Help on Belief and ‘Conduct, cr 8vo ...(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Newbolt (H.), The Year of Trafalgar, cr 8vo ...... Be Murray) net 5/0 
Ovenden (C. T.). The Foundations of a Happy Life, er BVO... (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Pain (B.), The en ces of Constantine Dix, er 8vo ...... ..(Unwin) 3/6 
Price (E. C. +} Th Queen’s Man: a Romance, er 8vo . "_.. (Constable) 6/0 
Shipley (M. ), English Church History for Children, ‘A.D. 597- 1066, cr 8vo 
(Me thuen) net 2/6 
Shorter (D. G.), The Country House Party : a Novel (Hodder & — 6/0 
Tarbell (I. M.), History of the Standard Oil Company, 2 vols. 8 
ivicomiien) net = 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), The Original Sources of the Qur’an, cr 8vo...(S.P.C.K) 
Twelvetrees (W. N.), Concrete Steel, cr 8V0...........:c00ceeeee blake - 4° 
Wagner (Richard) to Mathilde Wesen lonck, 8vo . ..(Grevel) net 16/0 
Walters (H. B.), History of Ancient Pottery, ‘Greek, “Etruscan, and 
RN IE NUD x 5s 4. cass eadocake nea viepacase svoneepabanebacesunee (J. Murray) net 63/0 























Wayne (C. S.), A Prince to Order: a Novel, cr 8vo ......... ..(Lane) 6/0 
Whitson (J. H.), The Rainbow Chasers: a Novel, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Williams (W. B.), Essentials of the Practice of Medicine (H. Kimpton) net 6/0 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
FOR DRESSES & 
LIBERTY san Sammnees 4 SILKS 
LIBERTY 1/11 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
PATTERNS FREE 
LIBERTY cisuay Orde, kamen. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, SILKS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 


ASSURANCE. 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wituus Sreezt, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patz Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 





—— 


Now Ready Post Free. 


HAMPTONS 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CARPETS 


E 214, Illustrated in Colours 
This Book illustrates the best of the 1905 Spring 
creations in Carpets, and demonstrates the fact that it is not 
possible to secure elsewhere values in high-elass floor Coverings 
equivalent to those now obthinable at HAMPTO 


TASTEFUL CARPETS. 
To any reader who desires to secure the best value now 
obtainable in Carpets HAMPTONS will be glad to senda copy 
of this Catalogue, E 214, together with a Competitive Estimate 
and Samples of Carpets for Comparison. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers, 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.w. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Assets over 4 MILLIONS Sterling. 

BONUS DIVIDED, £597,418, 


TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS, 
Apply now or before June 30th to 
Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


1902 eee eee eee eee 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, ée) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 60, 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corpotation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS... More than £12,400,000 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, 726,160, 008. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pte 
vision for old age, and are are singularly advantageous, 


No. 48 Gracecnurcy Street, Loxpox, E.C, 











ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL joa meee’ 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT pi yg ly 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
—_— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norie-Miiier, J.P. 








UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1625, 


The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





AsstRaxces may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universiti 
Public Schools, ahd other approv 
Educational Institutions. Tae . whe 
vitality of the classes to w the 
rs business is restricted has 

y increased the profits divisible 
cee Gs Assured, 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Bight Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
dward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 

ry Lord Battersea. C.S.1 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Keneim P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Haq, 
John Cator, Es 


James Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portinan. 
Hon. Lionel Waiter Rothschild, M,P, 
a. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Gol. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Liéut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
Cc. 








"FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forma, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


BID and oor gg ag ashen, nates cut Fs 
tinish, in Black, an colours: four 
GLOVES. : 

GLOVES. 


buttons, 
DEBENHAM anv FREEBODY, Wigmore Srreer, W. 





Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 














LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at the end of the 
present Term. Candidates are requested to send their applications not later 
than June 15th to W. H. BREWER, Esq., 24 Shear Bank Road, Blackburn, 
from whom full particulars of the School, the Salary, and the Terms of 
Appointment may be obtained. Testimonials should not exceed jive in 
number, and twenty-five printed or typewritten copies should be forwarded, 
toyether with such references as Candidates desire to offer. 


|: sestemmaateniiaal HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for September, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES: (1) Science 
and Mathematics; (2) Modern Languages, Degree or equivalent necessary. 
Training or experience desirable.—Apply, Miss DRUMMOND, 27 Ceutral 
Road, West Didsbury, Manchester. 


VHE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS.—DEPARTMENT of 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY.—A VACANCY will arise in the 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP on October Ist, 1905, and applications for the 
appointment will be received by the REGISTRAB up to June luth. Salary, 
£200. Further particulars on application. 


ANTED, for July and August, SMALL HOUSE con- 

taining about two sitting and five bedrooms and good garden. Within 
three miles of the sea, East Coast preferred. Rent, 24 guineas per week.— 
Apply, Box 70, he Spectator, 1 Wellivgton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


lf\O BE LET for some months this summer, 2 WELL- 

FURNISHED COTTAGE, pleasantly situated near Church and Post- 
ottice, and eontaining 3 sitting and 5 bedrooms; good otiices and stabling.— 
Apply, Estate UOllice, Buxball, Stowmurket, Suffolk, 


M\O HEAD-MASTERS or HOUSE-MASTERS at Public 

Schools.—A GRADUATE of Oxford or Cambridge, with expericuce in 
the working of a Public School aud with capital at command, may hear of a 
GOOD OPENING by applying to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Associa- 
tion, 22 Craven Street, T'rafalgar Square, W.C. Keplies will be treated as 
strictly confidential. 


OME IN LONDON HOUSE.—Doctor, University 

degree, married, living in commodious house West End Square, can 

offer bedroom, with sole use ground-floor sitting-room, to LADY wishing 

home in London. Three servants kept; only one resident guest contem- 

lated.—Reply first by letter to Dr. A., care of Mr. Carter, 1 Porchester 
ardens, Ww. 

ROPRIETOR of ILLUSTRATED 


desires to SELL HALF-SHARE to experienced LITERARY MAN or 
JOURNALIST.—For particulars, address Bournemouth Graphic. 
LERICAL MANIFESTO ON CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
A SERMON on the above will be sent GRA'TIS to any one applying to the 
Author, Rev, CHARLES VOYSEY, Aunesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 























Oo eH £ FT Go F LONDON, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1908. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
_ of a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the Executive Officer’s branch of the 

ducation Department, The officer appointed will be required to assist the 
Executive Officer in the work relating to Higher Education, especially in con- 
nection with Secondary Education, Scholarships, and the Training of Teachers. 
Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent t g; and 
experience in connection with Secondary Schools and in Educational Adminis- 
tration is desirable. The salary attached to the position is £400 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attaclfing to the Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the 
form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W.; or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m, on Saturday, the 3rd day of June, 
1905, addressed to the CLERK of the Council as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 

Cc. L. GOMME 


for appointment, . L. . 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
llth May, 5 


U Fev eaes es OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS, 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


In view of the opening of the above Department in the latter part of 
September next, Teachers (Men and Women) of the various subjects included 
in the Scheme of Studies will shortly be appointed. 

The Scheme includes both General Education and Professional Instruction. 

The majority of the salaries will be between £150 and £250 a year, but 
higher or lower salaries may be paid in exceptional cases, 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, June 17th, 1905, 

- noma a may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Yross, S.E. 


T]NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 














The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or 


before Saturday, June 3rd, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
6th May, 1905. Registrar. 


Es COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the Normal Department (Men), 
and in the Department for the Training of Men Teachers for Secondary 
Schools, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, June 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, 











roth May, 1905. Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The COUNCIL INVITE: APPLICATIONS for the post of Assistant 
Mistress of Method and Assistant Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ 
Training Departments of the above College.—Applications must reach the 
ACTING R£GISTRAR, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, June 13th, 1905. 


L OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 

September next, a qualified and expenienced MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS. Salary, Resident with Laundry, £70 to £80. Applications to be 
sent to the CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, before 
June 10th.—Further information to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MATHEMATICAL MASTER anda 
CLASSICAL MASTER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Sr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ron WOMEN. 
i itle 4s A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad, Resident 
trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus ou application. 




















I gy errs S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
lh ge the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ANNE’S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 
e Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds, 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE. 
” Bg ch pecs tag SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
good education. Special attention to development of chanschen.—Fuine 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHILRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Chureh 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 











Healtliy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 


Miss BOYCO'T aud Miss TARVER, 
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UDOR HAL L 8 C HO OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
©, ~(¥ounded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
; For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
id Jutnee « Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 

renterce for Music and Modern Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Srrxey, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GrirrFin, 
M.A, (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Matpen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Hucueyret 
(French); Dr. Sterrat (German) ; C. JErRam, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gusrave Gaxcra. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapgav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Groner Maerats, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terrick Wituiums, R.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified ae and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(yfoRon OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
: GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
4 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
, Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
“Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


'¢, .2 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
ognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
, ‘Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and et Classes are held in subjects required for 
‘the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 

; annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


oe 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Aa (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. LONDON, W. 

‘ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
‘"A'Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. 1st year, £28 7s. 2nd and 
Srd years, and an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held 
¢ oi Pe ‘Coll eon June 28th and 29th.—For further information apply to the 

. PAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
i Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


T. -MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
L PRANG OLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2; BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
+Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

‘pals: C. E. RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


VEDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

*. MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters, . Parents may confidently rely —_ the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, nasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 









































ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
es 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
d Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

NDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
ewimming. Field for sports. 


f ALLEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

: NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

"PEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
‘ gestricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
. oor particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 












T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation i hed 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravél soil, within teaty miles of anne Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and ViSiting Graduates mr 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special Yegard eee 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and nade 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Om of 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora niversity career, 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. — 
Preincipat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. . 


= ' em Ty 

SOOTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool. Gymnasiue), we" 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—Te train Mr 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and oo 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Grane 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Med: 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Collen 
—— aa OR ae pr -™ 

EALT TUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physi Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for rig oc wae of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, Swi 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Re 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, n 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ee 


\HH BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke, 








lYHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Ger. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. dent Amitted i 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L; 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. ’ 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, 
attendance at University for Physiology Lectures and Practical Anatomy: 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attrac- 
tive vocation. The College has been established eight years.—Full particulars 
from the PRINCIPAL. 
T. ELPHIN’S. CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 

official and elected, of the eee MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
\ Samael of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER. 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 
Boys under 14 years of. age on June 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th of next July. An. ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, July 19th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at as and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W.. W. VAUGHAN, M.A, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives coufts, rifle range. bs og advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects, Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOB 

SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding: 
houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


hi 
pS er nce tae 


MoONBRIDGE SOCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


T\ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET 









































Preparation for all Public Schools—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. I. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
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: le OARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
ING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. oo : 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remetlial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
systend, Yainwe Swimming, Dancing, &e. 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADATR BERTS. 
A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 





( ba heey 2 Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, tland. i 


oe 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD oz JUNE 6th, 7th, 

and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£90 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per anmum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per 2nnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenbam. 


Coles, 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Pifblic School on Reformation Principles. 
Sincé 1897 ; 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to, 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Arey Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys, Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
lst.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 


Head-Master. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tiops, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year, Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LENALMOND. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 


College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
NRENT COLLEGE DERBYSHIRE. 
‘ CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 
June 6th, 7th,and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), oneof £56, 

four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do weil, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
ROADSTAIR&S.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 


Moderate fees. 



































Home School on the Coast. | Modern equipment. 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L, W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
SURREY. 


Peete ge FAR RY SCHOOL, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLIEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparihg for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


es. LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 2ist for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
ntire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
vel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
pectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


= 
CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
nqualified success with boys of this class.! Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, he ge own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


























EI@HTON PARK SOHOOL, 


NEAR BEADING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

er a particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
estminster, 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS. Bracing country ; 

large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 16 to 18 preferred. French and German. University Entrance and 
other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 

















GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


NHE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England,—‘‘ M, H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities*for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ‘Toonth Cookery (skilled chef) and of ing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I ITEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
] IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 
, English Girls. Preparation for Examinations, English References, 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


{ COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, Loudon; Captain Bolitho, RK.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Fag Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 

Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boul fe 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 3 


des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiti 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For P: 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


A ly. DE Be Bes BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures, Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 






































ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 

Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 

Excellent references. 


ru ¢ A EF. ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGEnts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bey: 4 of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic \ 
“ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
































and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Céutral 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 
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5 ha DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 


The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics. 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
segnitation. 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. a 
week-upwards, according to accommodation and _re uirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. MeDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature 


sent gratis and post-free. 
Poe W Bed eL- TONG WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


RAND HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 
SUISSE.—Altitude 1,497m. Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. A 
pageant du Grand Combin (4,317). Véranda vitrée. Bains et douches a 
"hotel. Sanitary arrangement. Culte Catholique et Anglais. Poste 2 fois par 
jour; Télégraphe. Pension de 6a 10frs,; prix réduits en Juin et Septembre. 
tation de chemin de fer, Martigny. 
HOTEL MAUVOISIN (1,824m.) A 1}h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 
30 Septembre.—Dr. FRANCOIS CARRON, Propriétaire (des deux Hétels). 
N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 
of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting July 4th b 
ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 
returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &., could TAKE CHARGE of a 
LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 
Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 
JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Noritolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


£1 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 
NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
June 10th, July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 


£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OURS to PORTUGAL anpd MADEIRA. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels, 





























BOOTH 38.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

. FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

© P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

e e ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (iaciug 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


oO ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &€., &c., who desire to dispose of 
tame privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Kast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler’s Etchings, a Study, 1899; ‘Lit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859 ; 
Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George 
Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold's Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's 
History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 
1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; 
Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 20 Nos., 
1847-48.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 














MAPLE & CO _ 
2,000 


MAPLE & CO 2,000 
offer choice from 
TURKEY it TURKEY 


Turkey Carpets. 


CARPETS CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


2,000 
TU R KEY A Carpet 

12 ft. 7in, x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS oom CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY, 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS WANTED. — 30s. each offered. — Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Whistler’s Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 
1838; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. £30 
offered for Vanity Fair, in parts, 1847-3. Books out of print supplied. 
Catalogue free.—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Kvery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
A't DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postuge.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Stréet, London, W. 




















OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; 4 

Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light. Diuner Wine. ‘lhe quality 
ot this wive will be found equulto 14/6 8/3 


CAMBRI 
wine usually sold at much higher 


- POCKE 
ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
tound. very superior to wine 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 


Ladies’ 
Gents’ 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 


“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 


iists-rost Free HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish ‘Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 


IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
uare, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,|SC4LE OF CHARGES FoR 
BELFAST. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
PAGO .0 iccccccccccccccscccccceshls if O 
Half-Page (Column) -.......... 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column.........+ 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 


2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3/3 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


- to Fw oO 
ecco so 


3 
4 
2 
1 







usually sold at higher prices, ards 


‘The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Streot. 








Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Samples and Rover oar ie a 
: ’ r yard. inen 
Price Lists DAMASK lly Cloths, 4/9 

Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard. StfSng 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE wots 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al) Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belf&st. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 


Baker,” 





Column (Two-thirds width of 
SMM wrccciuscacessccsicnsss © Re 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...cccccccseeeeeLl6 16 0 
Inside Page ...ccccesccsceesee 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 


width), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an averaye tweive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


SAINT GEORGE PRESS, Ltd 


A Book for the Social Student and Civic 
Worker, for the Town Councillor and 
Member of Education Committee, for 
Clergyman and Teacher. 


Problems * Scottish 
Provincial Town. 


By JOHN HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, 
First Secretary to the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust; Founder and Honorary Secretary of the. 
Buskin Society of Birmingham, 

With 12 Mlustrati ons, cloth, 8va, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net 

J, Lewis Patow, in Saint George.—‘‘ This book, 
‘ve Mr. Rowntree’s ‘ York,’ is of general interest 
pecause the problems are, in one degree or another, 
the problems of all towns, and they are treated on 
and statesmanlike lines....... We have perhaps 
said enough to indicate both the scope and method 
of the book. It is the method of the ‘ practical 
ic’ who has hitched his waggon to a star, but 
still treads the common earth, and is not too good 
for human nature’s daily food. This is the sort of man 
whom the time needs, the ideglist who has been at 
close grips with actualities, the enthusiast who is 
a specialist.” ; 
a Bpectator.—"“ This is a useful and sensible 
book.” 


THE SAINT CEORCE LIBRARY. 


The following Volumes are now ready. 6d. each net, 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
J. Lews Paton, M.A., High-Master of 
Manchester Grammar School, 


JOHN RUSKIN and THOUGHTS 
—— By Professor Yorke 


THE WORLD WITHOUT AND THE 
WORLD WITHIN. Sunday Talks with my 
Children. By Patrick GrppeEs, Professor of 
Botany, Univ. Coll., Dundee (St. Andrews 
University). 








THE SAINT GEORGE PRESS, Ltd., 
Bournville, near Birmingham. 


London : 
GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and ware Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
of the United King- 











a Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
om ot a0 £1 86...0143..072 
Including postage to any 
of the Englis 
Colonies, America, 
France,Germany, India, 
China, Japan, &c. % 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comiiunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


1126...0163...082 











“BLACKWOOD” 


For JUNE 


contains . 


Admiralty Policy Historically 
Examined. 
By the Author of ‘A Retrograde Admiralty,” 


Crocodile-Fishing. By Groce Maxweut, 


The Woman out of Seotland. 
By Stersey Gwryy. 


A Fowler’s Day in the Outer Isles. 


By Captain AymerR Maxwe ut. 


The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases. 
—Vii. Tagalash. By PERcEVAL GIBBON. 


Orpheus and Eurydice. By Aurrep Norzs. 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 

By Douetas BLacKBURN. 

Coventry Patmore. 

‘ By Freperick GREENWOOD, 


A Study of the Russo-Japanese 
War.—IV. Rojdestvensky’s Armadg. With 
Map. By CuassEvur, 

Musings without Method. 

A Leader of Promise. By J. K. 


“The Times” History of the War in 
South Africa. 
The Reorganisation of our Recruiting 


System on a National Basis. 
By Geueral Lk. F. Cuapmay, C.B, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions receved by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LisrakyY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Derért, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcoH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


Vice-Presidents—The Rixht Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esa.: ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S 


Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S.; 


Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
Geikie, F.R.S., Sir KR. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A,, Litt.D., Bir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,.C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly, bt Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H.R. T der, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. ‘Subscription. £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; Life 


Membership, according to age. 


Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready. price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Published in 4 vols. large 8vo size, printed. in 
double columns, and bound in strong buckram. 


Price Eight Guineas. 


AUCTION PRICES OF 


BOOKS 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


A Representative Record arranged in Alphabetical 
Order. From the Commencement of the 
English Book-Prices Current in 1886, and the 
American,Rook-Prices Current in 1894, to 1904, 
and including some thousands of important 
Auction Quotations of Earlier Date, 


Edited by LUTHER S. LIVINGSTON. 
VOL, I. NOW BEADY. ' 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF MR. MALDEN’S IN. 
TERESTING HISTORY OF THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. ; 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF SURREY. By Henry Exuior Maxper. 
“Mr. Malden, who is a diligent archwologist, 
gives us a readable summary of all that is known 
about Surrey during the Roman occupation.” 
—Daily News. , 





POPULAR EDITION,.—10s. 6d. 


The MUNICIPAL PARKS, 


GARDENS, and OPEN SPACES of LONDON. 
Their History and Associations. By Lieut.- 
Col. Sexsr, V.D., Professional Associate of the 
Surveyors’ Institute. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and 
Ancient Documents. 

“A very interesting book. Diligent labour and 
abundant research are manifest throughout.- To 
those interested either in central or, suburban 
London the present volume is very acceptable, 
none the less so from the profusion of illustrations 
and the copious index with which it is provided.” 

—Athenzum, 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, and Illustrated, 3s, net. . 


A HISTORY OF PEM- 


BROKE DOCK. By Mrs. Stuart Peters. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE 
NEEDLE ROCK AND HIS DAYS, 1571-1606. 
This is a story of Elizabethan times, the chief 
incidents taking place in the Isle of Wigtt, Guild- 
ford, and London. 
“An entirely new and original kind of rfiction. 
The reader feels himself in real historical company.” . 
—Athenzum. 
‘* Miss Wilson has compiled a remarkably interest- 
ing and informing book. In general interest and 
genuine romantic episodes it is worth half score 
of ordinary novels, and gives evidence of great care, 
ability, and good taste.”—Academy. 


In square 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, 


lllustrated, 3s. 6d. 
MY NEW ZEALAND 
GARDEN. By A Surroux Lapy. 

‘Will be read with real interest by those who 
have a love of shrubs and flowers, and the illustra- 
tions are interesting as showing the excellevce of 
the specimens which can be reared in New Zealand.” 

—Record, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In square 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper by the 
Chiswick Press, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. net. 


ZETETES, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Maurice Browne. 

“‘Mr. Browne's poetry suggests the beauties with 
which the tired spirit may refresh itself. Heleads 
us, to the accompaniment of Winchester bells, to 
* radiant realms of dream’; he acclaims the sovran 
charm of music ; he sings of the delights of fancy.” 

—D Advertiser. 





In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOVE-SONG OF 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. By Crem Emra. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 








62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ One of the best of recent travel books on a subject which 
is growing daily in interest and importance. The value of Sir Charles Eliot’s 
story loses nothing in the telling, The author of ‘Turkey in Europe’ may 
be trasted to write with distinction and charm. The style is simple and 
colloqtial, but it is never slipshod ; and there are many pages of vivid descrip- 
tion and adroit argument. ‘There is also an unfailing humour.” 








STUDIES IN 
COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Mlustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


UP TO LIAO-YANG. 


By THOMAS COWEN. 
With striking Illustrations and numerous Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 
By AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 32s. net. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ““MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN.” 


VERSE AND WORSE. By Harry 


GRAHAM (‘‘Col. D. Streamer”), Author of ‘‘ Ruthless Rhymes,” “ Fiscal 
Ballads,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF | 
THE STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEF,” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Over-Seas Daily Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. ’ 





It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5/-, including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O, 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co,” 


On and after July ist the Annual Subscription to the 
Over-Seas Daily Mail will be 8/-. Orders posted 
before that date will be accepted at the old 
rate of 5/-. 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JUNE, 1905. 


Atronso XIII. or Spain. By L. Higgin. 

GERMANY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By J. L. Bashford. 

In Praise o- ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s Novets. By F. G. Bettany. 

Tue PRESENT STATE OF Russia. By V. E. Marsden. 

Tur Lireraky ASSOCIATIONS OF THE AMERICAN Empassy. By F. 8, A. 
Lowndes. 

THE BoLeaRiAN Army. By Captain von Herbert. 

Tue Etuics or Don Juan. By Maurice Gerothwohl. 

‘Tue Times” History OF THE Wark IN SoutTH Arica. By Militarist, 

THE CASE FOR THE ALIEN. By M. J. Landa. 

Times ABSTRACT AND BrieEF CHRONICLE.—V. By G. K. Chesterton. 

ImperiAL Retations: a Pouicy. By W. Philip Groser. 

A CENTURY OF Empire. By Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser, K.C.B. 

Paris anD (Enonze. By Laurence Binyon, 

Nostatema.—II. By Grazia Deledda. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- . 

MENT (for exchange of books at the | Bn ep dony re Three Friends may 

houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

GUINEAS per annwn, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 














Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand), 
payable to “ John Baker.” 





SATISFACTION 


is assured to every - = = 


“SWAN” 


PEN Purchaser, 


satisfaction as regards working, durability, and money 

well spent. We are so sure of this that we offer to 

refund the purchase money to any failing to obtain 
this satisfaction. 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES wrote: 

“ Thave sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for more 
than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine called 
* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until last Friday, 
without repair, and always with perfect satisfaction. I have 
written with it half-a-dozen or more volumes, a large number 
of essays, &c., and thousands of letters. I feel to it as to an old 
friend, and I hope you will do the best you can for it, though I 
have in the meantime bought another of your make, I do not 
know whether you care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the 
pen which has carried out so much of my thought and brought 
back so much in various forms in return was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


The Gold Nib makes writing rapid and easy. 


In 3 Sizes. 
10/6, 16/6, 25/- upwards. 
Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


79 & 8 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
BRANCHES: 93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St. 
MANCHESTER; and at NEW YORK and PARIS. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


WITH A MEMOIE OF THE AUTHOR BY 
Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. 


By Colonel G, F. R. HENDERSON, 
Author of ‘Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War,” &c. 


Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, DS.0. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 8vo, 14s, net. 


JOHN KNOX AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


«To the literary craftsman it will specially recommend itself. We have to 
go back to the days of Gibbon to find a work written with so much earnest- 
ness of purpose, 80 much apparent persiflage, and so much scarcely veiled 
irony.” —Notes and Queries, 


STRENGTH AND DIET. 


A Practical Treatise with Special Regard to the Life 
of Nations. 

By the Hon. R. RUSSELL, 
8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE UNIT 
OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM in WALES. 


Being part of an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. 
By Freperic Szesoum, LL.D. (Hdin.), Litt.D, (Camb.) With 3 Maps: 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE CLERGY 
By Pumire Vernon Situ, M.A., LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF 
FAITH AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. The Legal, Moral, and Religious Aspect of Subscription to 
them. By James Donatpson, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the University of 
St. Andrews, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


DORSET DEAR. 
Idylls of Country Life. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One of its author's fascinating collections of village tales. There is the 
scent of sweetbriar all through the book, delicate and dainty, and never sickly 
or cloying.”—Evening Standard, 


DORSET DEAR. 


“Mrs, Blundell has often disclosed an intimate acquaintance with Dorset- 
shir life and character, drawn for the most part from the labouring classes, 
and in this volume of short stories she is at her best.”—Court Journal, 


DORSET DEAR. 


“The book is one of the most delightful Mrs. Blundell has given us, full of 
spirit and go.”—Country Life. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE, 











WILD WHEAT. By M. E, Francis QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT 
ae Francis Blundell). Chaps. jh NHALL. By G. Sranutey 
i LLIS. 


A DISTINGUISHED LIBRARIAN. 
A TENANT FARMER'S DIARY OF 
By M. E. Lownpes. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
SELINA’'S WEDDING GARMENT. By W. M. Dunning, 
sa aca THE SOUTH-WEST WIND. B 
THE GIRL WHO ISN’T THERE. a ° y 
By May KEnpatu. A. T. Jonnson, 
NOT AMONG THE IMMORTALS.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By Extzn Apa Smitx. By Auprew Lane, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“4 WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL FASCINATION 
AND INTEREST.”—Woxr. 


THE SOUL OF LONDON. .3 


“THIS BOOK IS ALTOGETHER BY 
AN IMPRESSIVE STUDY OF A LIFE 


WHICH, WHETHER WE ARE OF IT FORD 
OR NOT, MUST ATTRACT AND MADOX 
FASCINATE U8.” —Liverpool Courier, HUEFFER 





‘“‘THE STORY HAS MR. COBB'S USUAL 
BRIGHTNESS.”—Dary Man. 


THE FRIENDSHIPS of VERONICA 


“AN ABLE AND AGREEABLE 


NOVEL, WRITTEN WITH A QUIET, = 
NATURAL, AND WINNING ART.” THOMAS 
—Scotsman. COBB. 





‘A BEAUTIFUL and UNAFFECTED STORY.” 
—YORKSHIRE Post. 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 


“Mrs. PENROSE, WHO IS ONE 
OF THE WOMEN NOVELISTS TO BH BY 
TAKEN 


INTO SERIOUS ACCOUNT, 
HAS NOT WRITTEN ANYTHING Mrs. H. Hy. 
BETTER WORTH READING.” PENROSE. 


— World. 


g 


CHANGE FOR A HALFPENNY. 


By the Authors of 
“Wisdom While 
You Wait.” 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, W.C. 





“THE WHOLE BOOK IS CAPITAL 
FOOLING.” —King. 








NOW READY. 


THE SIXTH LARGE IMPRESSION OF 


Sir FREDERICK TREVES’ 


FASCINATING BOOK, 


The Other Side of 
the Lantern. 


With 40 FULL-PAGE PLATES from 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


By the Author, price 12s. net. 


‘‘The book has colour, atmosphere, 
imagination, and a charm of language.” 
—Daily Mail. 


‘*The book is instinct with human 


sympathies.”—Daily Telegraph, 


‘**Unmistakably vivid.” 








OKs WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 

A pores reels, - Special list free. 103. to £50 eac ae Books with 
Coloured lates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; £5 for Jane E ols., 1847 ; £5 for ‘Keats's 
Poems, 1 1817 ; ‘<< ~~ 1818; 55s. each for Tass omé, 1894; Lady Win- 


—Pall Mall Gazette.» 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; ” 





8 Fan ‘an, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No mportance, 1894 ; 
De Profundis unfis, large pa per; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1812; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 18663 -4¢,—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


And all Booksellers, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND GO’S LIST. 
Nirs. Ward’s New Novel 


Fourth Impression Now Ready. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


With Illustrations 


ALBERT STERNER. WILLIAM ASHE 


’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The most attractive and brililant of all 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.’’ 


RAPID REVIEW.—“‘A really great novel.....Mrs. Ward has 
made of Lady Kitty a figure that the hardest must love 


and forgive.” 
NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, ~ 


will be ready next week, Crown Svo, 63, 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. —‘‘ The best-selling book in New York after 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘The Marriage of William Ashe.’” 


GUARDIAN.—“*‘ Rose of the World’ has a charm, a distinction, that many 
works technically more perfect are unable to show. . . it has something 
indefinable that is not given by one novel in a hundred.” 

AILY .TELEGRAPH.—“ In every respect ‘ Rose of the World’ will uphold 
the fame its authors have already acquired.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
Second English Im- A DIPLOMAT’S WIF E 


pression now ready. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir EDWARD MALET, P.C., G.CM.G., writes in the OUTLOOK :— 
**Madame Waddington’s present work is superior in charm to the previous 
ODF. ..004 The letters are most agreeable reading because of the talent of obser- 
vation which they display, and because they are written in good English and 
without affectation.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


*.* In the “ Upton Letters” a schoolmaster gives his experiences of life to 
a friend in Madeira. Dated from ‘“‘The Upton”—which is neither Uppingham 
nor Repton—the correspondence tells of men and books, no less than of boys 
and lessons. The letters were returned to their writer when his friend died. 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past 


and Present. By Water H. Mayo. With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s. net. [Nert week. 
*,.* This volume, which is illustrated with portraits and facsimiles of docu- 
ments in the possession of the Trinity House, goes into the history of the 
Association of Mariners in times before the first-known Charter, and throws 
light on the honourable work of the Corporation in defence of the Thames, 
especially in Elizabethan and Napolconic times, 


IN PEACE AND WAR. Autobiographical 


Sketches. By Sir Jonn Furey, Kt., C.B., Author of “Struggles and 
Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 





10s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Sir John Furley'’s book, besides being the record 
of a fine life’s work, is noteworthy for its side-lights on many countries.” 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE 


AB BEY By Lady CatHertne Mitnes GASKELL, Author of 
e **The New Cinderella ”’ and * Old Shropshire Life.’’ 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

COUNTRY LIFE. —‘‘ The authoress has a keen interest in gardening, natural 
history, and many other country pursuits ; and not only so, but she can describe 
them naturally and beautifully.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the most fascinating books of its kind that has seen 
the light.” “ _ 


A VAGRANT ENCLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PUNCH.—“ Her narrative is full of light and colour, flashing on the canvas 
moving pictures of lustrous life.” 

GUARDIAN.—* This is a very delightful book. The writer possesses that 
rarest of all gifts, true humour.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTRaAL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon, Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 














——$$____ 
MR. W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 6s, 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ‘Where Love Is,” “ Derelicts." te, 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Carlotta, the most re ka! i a 

to have encountered in reeent fiction.” maptablc hercine ws Temember 
Mr. HAMILTON FYFE, in the EVENING NEWS.—“1 : 

if in a few weeks’ time everybody is not reading and Prd ud. pn ‘ 

Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’ and telling all their friends to read it,” The 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,— Brightly written, clever, and cynical,” 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
A PRINCE TO ORDER. 


By C. S. WAYNE. 


WIDDICOMBE. 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE, 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon I., 1769-1’ i 
Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, me. With 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ A wonderful story.” 


RIFLE & ROMANCE IN 
THE INDIAN JUNGLE: 


Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. By Captain 
A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With 54 Illustrations by the 
Author and Reproductious from Photographs, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


DAILY MAIL.—“‘ Extremely interesting....... The narrative is fresh and 
engrossing.” 


MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL 
CHAPLAIN, 1729-1763. 


The Correspondence of EDMUND PYLE, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
GEORGE IL., with SAMUEL KERRKICH, D.D., Vicar of DERSINGHAM 
and Rector of WOLFERTON and WEST NEWTON, Annotated and 
Edited by ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A really remarkahJe and original book.” 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC 


Strauss — MacDowell — Elgar — Loeffler — Mascagni — Grieg — Cornelius 
Wagner—* Parsifal ” and its Significance, By LAWRENCE GILMAN, 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON. 


The Collected Edition of Dowson's Poems, containing a Memoir by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. Illustrations and Cover’ Design by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY & Portrait by WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net 


LOVE’S JOURNEY, and other Poems, 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD, Author of ‘‘Songs of Dreams.” 
ONLOOKER.—“‘ Delicately beautiful throughout.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Her rhythms aud her rhymes go on as uniformly 
as if they were by a Georgian to his Chloe.” 


PEACE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By A.C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 


By EDMOND HOLMES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Another characteristic 
Essay by the Author of ‘‘ What is Poetry?” “The Silence of Love,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


|A CHILD OF THE SHoRE, 
| 





By MIDDLETON Fox, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 






































MR, JOHN LANE announces for June 6th 


HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of “The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill.” 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


In his new volume Mr. Chesterton deals in particular 
and at large with the heresies of Rudyard Kipling, 
W. B. Yeats, H. G. Wells, Omar and the Omarites, 
George Bernard Shaw, and others, 


HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEATURES OF THE 
RICH & VARIED CONTENTS FOR JUNE 
(Now Ready). 


WHERE THE TRAVELLER IS STILL ONKNOWN. In an 
jllustrated article, “Across the Highland of the World,” 
C.J. Post describes his journey from Titicaca across the Andes. 


HOW WE RECOGNIZE OUR SENSATIONS, An interesting 
subject dealt with in Dr. SALEEBY’S article, “The Problem of 


Consciousness.” 
THE MOORS CAPTURE AN AMERICAN WARSHIP. The 


details of this event are fully reconstructed in C. W. FURLONG’s 
illustrated article, “ Finding the Frigate ‘ Philadelphia.’ ” 


LONDON IN SUMMER-TIME. W. D. Howe .ts’s impressions, 


with many illustrations. 


po ANIMALS THINK? MR. RABBIT SPEAKS. Some 


shrewd observations throwing light on an interesting subject. 

THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
See article entitled ‘“‘The Standard of Usage,” by Prof. THos. 
R. LOUNSBURY. 

THE GARDENING OF OUR ANCESTORS revealed in an 
illustrated article, ‘‘ Elizabethan Flower Gardens,” by EpMUND 
GOSsE. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEW SERIAL (illustrated), a story 


of Indiana, opens in the June number. 
ESPECIALLY RICH IN ILLUSTRATIONS. This number con- 


tains 25 full-page illustrations and the usual profusion of 
smaller ones throughout the text. 


There is a fine wood engraving, “The Lovers,” by HENRY WOLF, 
from the original of FRANZ HALSs, 


PROMINENT WRITERS supply eight complete stories and 
maintain the Magazine’s reputation for fiction of the highest 
order, 





THE CHRONICLES OF 
ADDINGTON PEACE. 


By R. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 3s. 6d. 
Editor of “ Vanity Fair.” 


The ingenuity, audacity, and daring of this wonderfully astute 
detective have all the piquance that characterised “The Hound of 
the Baskervilles,’ in which the author collaborated with Sir Conan 
Doyle. 


“ Addington Peace—one likes the look of him from the first.” 
—Daily Mail, 


THE CANDIDATE. 
By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER. 65. 


A thrilling romance woven round the person of a candidate for 
Presidential honours, and founded on the career of a famous 
public man. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK, 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 6. 


A striking departure. Mr. Garland has embodied in his latest 
novel an element new to current fiction—that of the occult. 











THE ACCOMPLICE. 
By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. 6s. 


A story of a hotly contested murder trial following on a most 
mysterious crime. 





THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 6s. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
MY TURKISH BRIDE. 6s. By ARTHUR CRAWSHAY. 
THE FORTUNES OF FARTHINGS. 6s. 


THE SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD. 6s. 
By S. M. GARDENHIRE. 


By A. J. Dawson. 


LANGBARROW HALL. 6s. THEODORA WILSON WILSON, 


THE MARATHON MYSTERY. 6s. By B. E. STEVENSON. 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols. Vol. II!., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy 
Garpye_R, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archmology 
in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [ITandbooks of Archxology and Antiquities. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. by J. B. Firta. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. A 


Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and other 
Papers. By the late W. Stanvey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. With a 
Preface by Henry Hiaes. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By Cart Jonannes Fueus, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Freiburg i. B. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Financial Times.—‘‘ Impartial students of the fiscal question will welcome 
this contribution to the g:eat discussion, on the ground that it emanates 
from a foreign, and, therefore, unbiassed source—unbiassed, that is, so far as 
British politics and British schools of economic thought are concerned....... 
The book is very thorough and painstaking.” 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 


First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ Club. 8vo, 

8s. 6d. net. 
Financial News.—‘* Some of the papers are of great importance and interest, 
and the club may be congratulated on having decided to preserve them in a per- 
manent form and make them available for tue information of the general public.” 




















THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 
THE PIERCING OF THE SIMPLON. The Longest Tunnel in the World. 
By DeEsHLER WELCH. 
THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE.—III. Blois—Amboise—Cheverny. By 
RicHarRpD WHITEING. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 





LATER PEEPS 
AT PARLIAMENT. 
By H. W. LUCY (Topsy, M.P., of Punch). 
Illustrated by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


With several Original Sketches by the late StR FRANK LocKwoop. 
578 pages, 307 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





This volume forms a sequel and companion to the ‘‘ Peeps at Parliament” by 
the same author and artist, published about a year ago, 


GEORGE NEWNESS, LIMITED, c 
3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6, 
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MR, MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 


With an Appendix on the British Canal Problem. By EDWIN 
A. Pratt, Author of “The Organization of Agriculture,” 
‘¢Trade Unionism and British Industry,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. By the late Lady Dinke. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart, M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, square demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AT OXFORD, 


and Experiences in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Germany, 
Spain, and Elsewhere. By Freprerick Meyrick, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 


cences. By the Hon. FREDERICK LEVESON-GOWER. Witha 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 
[Ready next week. 


THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. By 


Henry NEWBOLT, Author of “ The Sailing of the Longships,”’ 

“ Admirals All,” &. With Photogravure Portrait of Lord 

Nelson and Plans of Battles, &c., large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE HILL. By Horace A. Vacuenu. 6s. 


“An inspiring book which should be read by all boys whether they are 
Harrovians or not ; by men who were at public schools and who would like to 
be taken back to their schooldays for several brief entrancing hours; and by 
those who can appreciate a story full of optimism, vivid portraiture, humour, 
tenderness, and a knowledge of the humau boy that is quite remarkable.”’ 

—World. 























AHISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY 


Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. Based on Samuel Birch’s 
Famous Work. By Henry B. WAuTeERs, M.A., Assistant in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. medium Svo, 
£3 3s. net. [Ready newt week. 





CHEAP EDITION, 


DELHI: Past and Present. By 
H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service and Com- 
missioner of the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 8s. net. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF APOLOGETICS. 
PRO FIDE. A Defence of Natural and 


Revealed Religion. By CHARLES Harnis, B.D., Lecturer in 

Theology and Parochialia in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Well read in modern literature and rich in well-stocked bibliographical 

notes, and at once comprehensive and concise in its exposition, the book 


cannot but prove serviceable to all classes of religious controversialists.” 
—Scotsman, 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. With Exercises and Examination Papers. By 
T. D. Haut, M.A. Third Edition, Completely Revised and 
Brought up to Date, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

This book, which has had a very long and successful career in the past, has 
heen thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The chapters on the 
classification of languages, sound shifting, and the historical development of 
English have been entirely re-written, and embody the most recent philo- 
logical discoveries. The whole text—whether of rules, examples, or footnotes 
—has been set in clear and striking type. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL 


MATHEMATICS. By A. ConsterpIne, M.A., and A, 
Barnes, M.A. With Answers and 180 Diagrams, fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
This book is written on the same lines as ** Practica] Arithmetic,” recently 
published by Mr. Murray, and is especially suited to students who wish to 
make use of their knowledge in after life. 


NOTES ON VOLUMETRIC 


ANALYSIS. By J. B. Russert, B.Sc. (Lond.), late Senior 





Science Master, Grammar School, Burnley. Assisted by A. H. 
BELL, B.Sc. (Vict.), Science Master, Municipal Technical School, 
Birmingham. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Read 


“SPORTING WICKETS,” 


By A. O. JONES (Capt. Notts’ County 0.0), 
AND 


“MY FAVOURITE COUNTY: 
NORFOLK,” 


IN TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


The County 
Gentleman. 


Every Englishman is interested in Cricket. To-day’s 
Issue of THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains at 
least one Article that is sure to interest all Cricket 
Lovers). Mr. A. O. JONES, the Notts County 
Captain, contributes to the Current Issue an Article 
entitled 


“SPORTING WICKETS.” 


What better authority could one have on such a 
subject ? 


Another Article 
of deep interest to all Englishmen is that entitled 
“MY FAVOURITE COUNTY,” 


being a Beautifully Illustrated Article treating of 
the attractions of Norfolk. 


BUY A COPY TO-DAY, price 6d., or fill in 
the subjoined Order Form and forward it to 
The PUBLISHER, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM. 

Please send me the current issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, containing Mr. A. O. Jonzs’s Article, 
“Sporting Wickets,” and the Article entitled 
Norfolk,” for 
which I beg to enclose 63d. in stamps. 


‘‘My Favourite County: 
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FREE OPINIONS. 
MARIE CORELLI. 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 
FREE 


FREE 


FREE 
FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE OPINIONS. 
MARIE CORELLI. 


At all Libvaries, Booksellers, & Bookstalls. 


Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE 
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Price 6s. 





OPINIONS. 


“Honestly inspired and expressed without fear of 
the consequences.” —Morning Post. 


OPINIONS. 


‘* Miss Corelli has given utterance to so many things 
that needed to be proclaimed, and in a manner that will 
gain attention.”—-CLaubius CLEaR, in the Lruish Weekly 


OPINIONS. 


“Tf Miss Corelli makes even a few of her many 
thousands of readers pause and ponder, she will not 
have written in vaiu.”—Obscrver. 


OPINIONS. 


“The work attains to the author's highest 
standard.” —Manchester Courier. 


OPINIONS. 


“Miss Corelli is a very clever writer, who has 
enormous courage and energy, and great generosity of 
mind...... She exercises an influence for good in a 
period when so few writers are exercising any influence 
whatever.”—‘* MARMADUKE,” in I'ruth, 


OPINIONS. 


“* Miss Marie Corelli has always had the courage of 
her opinions...... ‘Free Opinions’ is an individual, 
interesting, and really well-written expression of the 
views of a woman who...... -is @ power and a 
personality.” —Daily Express, 


OPINIONS. 


“It contains much that was well worth saying, 
which she has said without any beating of the bush.” 


OPI N lO N Ss. —Bystander, 


“She is a powerful literary influence, and her phe- 
nomenal popularity is a distinct sign of the times.” 


OPINIONS. or 


“Distinctly convincing.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


OPINIONS. 


“Its boldness and versatility will commend it to all 
classes of readers.’”’—Kock, 


OPINIONS. 


**She has a courageous honesty which in a rather 
timorous age is most refreshing.”—Graphic, 


OPINIONS. 


“Very few women who have ever tried can have 
exerted so wide an influence over the emotions and 
thoughts of the world that was contemporary with 
them.”—To-Day. 


OPINIONS. 


*““We can say quite honestly that here are good 
resounding blows delivered straight from the shoulder 
with no unnerving tenderness,”— Westminster Gazette. 





Price 6s. 


SPECTATOR. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


The BISHOP of DURHAM on the 
SECOND EPISTLE to TIMOTHY. 


Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D,; 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The Bishop “ has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the single inten- 
tion of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, not for literary 
criticism or inquiry, but in quest of divine passages for heart and life.” 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
A NEW WORK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


By Professor C. F. NOSGEN, D.D. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. C. H. FRWIN, M.A. 


Dr. Nésgen considers the testimony which our Lord and His Apostles bore 
to the Law and the Pentateuch without demanding a supernatural acquaint- 
ance of either. 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE AND BABYLON: 


Their Relationship in the History of Culture. ; 


By EDUARD KONIG, D.D. Translated from the Tenth German 
Edition, with Additional Notes, by Rev. W. T. PILTER. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D,, 
Dean of Canterbury. i 

The Dean says :—“‘ The short treatise which is here translated will supply 
an opportune warning against the hasty acceptance of a line of thought which 
has of late been vehemently urged in Germany, and has found too much 
counteuance among some scholars in this country,”’ 





JUST READY.—Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8a. 64. 


THE ASCENDING GROSS. 


By the late Rev. W. A. ESSERY. 


This is the only book on life and work in Bible Lands which includes Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, 
Armenia, Arabia, and Persia. It may be said to graphically describe the 
progress of the Cross versus the Crescent. It deals with all phases of 
Christian work in these countries, and contains stories of help given throug 
the Bible Lands Missions Aid Society during fifty years, 





JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JAMES LEGGE, §': 


Missionary and Scholar. 
With 4 Portraits (1 in Photogravure) and 12 other Illustrations. 


The Dundee Courier says :—‘‘ There is not a dry page in this most fascinating 
biography.” 

The Rane says :—‘‘ Dr. Legge’s Life appears at a time when events in the 
East may help to emphasise the greatness of the work which he did during his 
thirty-three years’ active service in China.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ It is an interesting book.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘The record of Dr. Legge’s achievements in 
Oriental criticism, history, and translation is known to all men, but it adds 
completeness here to a singularly well-written and interesting book.” 








JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


OUR BRIEF AGAINST ROME. 


By the Rev. CHARLES STUTEVILLE ISAACSON, MA, 

Author of “‘ Roads from Rome,” ‘‘ Roads to Christ,” &c. , 
People are asking what the distinct tenets of the Roman Catholic Church 
are, and why they are wrong. This volume deals with the subject in sufficient, 
and yet not in overwhelming, detail, with the most careful accuracy, and yet 
not in a pedantic or technical manner. 





READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 25, 6¢ 
A BOOK FOR RECENT CONVERTS. 


WORDS OF HELP 


On Belief and Conduct. 


By the Rt. Rev. Hanpixy C. G. Moutz, D.D., Bishop of Durham; 
The Dean or Norwicu; the Revs. W. H. Grirrirx THomas, 
B.D.; F.S. Wessrer, M.A.; Dr. Joan Watson (Ian Mace 
LAREN); ALEXANDER McLaren, D.D.; R. F. Horton, D.D.; 
G. S. Barrert, D.D.; J. G. Gresnuouaen, D.D.; J. D. Jonzs, 
B.D.; W. T. A. Barser, D.D.; Dr. A. T. Pierson; and other 
writers. 


London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 


JUST 





65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, EC, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS List 


DPOPPOSOOOOS SSS OSOSOOSOSOSEOSOOOOOOOS 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


Being an Outline of the History of the Church from 


A.D. 98 to A.D. 461. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and 
Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 


Forming a Volume of “The Church Universal,” a Series of 
eight volumes dealing with the history of the Christian Church. 


“If we may forecast the merits of the series by Mr. Pullan’s volume, we 
are prepared to give it an unhesitating welcome. We shall be surprised if his 
book dass not supersede some of the less interesting Church histories which 
have served as text-books for several generations of theological ear eee 

—Guardian, 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


The Atoning Sacrifice Illustrated from the various 
sacrificial types of the Old Testament and from the 


successive ages of Christian Thought. 

By the Rev. LONSDALE RAGG, M.A., Prebendary and 
Vice-Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. With a Preface by 
EDWARD, Bishop of Lincoln. 


Contzents.—The Mystery of the Atonement—Christ our Pass- 
over—Christ our Burnt-Offering—Christ our Sin-Offermg—Christ 
our Peace-Offering. 

“*We venture to say that there are few better introductions to the 
theological study of the more complex of Christian doctrines in existence. It 
should also be added that its simplicity and clearness make the book 
eminently readable and profitable for reasonably intelligent readers among the 


laity. The book will well repay careful study by all.’ 
—Living Church (New York). 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 


Being Eight Addresses on the Atonement. 


By the Venerable W. 0. BURROWS, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Birmingham and Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Edgbaston. 


“Such sermons as the eight in this volume are rare indeed...... The whole 
volume deserves, and will repay, close study, and priest or layman who 
masters it will find his theology enriched and his devotion we by it.” 

—Church Times, 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised, 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIANS MANUAL. 


Containing the Chief Things which a Christian 
ought to Know, Believe, and Do to his Soul’s Health 


By the Rev. W. H. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Munster Square. With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Cc. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 


In this Manual will be found the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
from the Prayer Book, together with the Collects for “Black 
Letter” Saints’ Days and other special occasions from “The 
English Liturgy,” Edited by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, and the 
Communion Office of the Church of Scotland. 

«One of the most satisfactory manuals of prayer and instruction for the use 
of English Catholics which has appeared in recent years, and its use cannot 
but promote solid and intelligent piety. The new edition is much larger than 
its predecessors, though its price remains the same.” —Church Times. 


«“ This is the most complete book of the kind that has been published.” 
—Guardian. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING 
OMNIPOTENCE - Or, God, the Cosmos, 


and the Human Mind. 
By WILLIAM HARRIS, M.A. 


«The book is worthy of a large circulation....... Mr. Harris rehabilitates the 
old cosmological argument, giving it, of course, a modern dress.”” 
—Christian Leader. 
“ Has succeeded in showing that his subject is one of great practical concern 
for us.” —Exzpository Times. 
* The thoughtful reader will find much in these pages to assist ~_ P 
—Record. 





JUST PUBLISHED.— Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 


T = 
TR UTH. mney ar —— preached on 


With an Introductory Essay dealing with the speci respo 
sibilities and tasks imposed in these days Beg oks who 
have to do with the exposition or defence of Christian truths 
The Sermons themselves deal perhaps more specifically with 
Christian thought and theory than with Christian practice 
By the Right Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D., Lord Bj 
Southwark, formerly Bishop of Rochester. aber 
Thy i i in thi i i 
noticed, Throughout it shows the desire of one who speaks ato 


devotion to definite teaching’ to deprecate ‘what ma lower i 
despiritualize in human fashion that which is of God.’ "Times. hie 





bd —————____, 


JUST READY.—Small feap. 8vo, 2s, 


SCHOOL PRAYERS FOR 
WEEKDAY MORNINGS. 


With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


This book contains two alternative forms of Service suitable 
for use in Schools on week-day mornings—viz., (1) an outline 
of a suggested abbreviation of Mattins, with cycles of psalms 
selected from the psalms for the day ; (2) a freer form of Service 
printed in full for each day of the week, with special forms of 
the same type for the first and the last day of Term and for a 
Saint’s day. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. FOURTH 
EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with additional Illustrations, 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspect. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician to 
Rugby School. 


‘It isa great book; valuable to anybody who has to deal with the young~ 
and invaluable to the public schoolmaster.’”’—School. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. 


By BASIL E, HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity Collego, 
Cambridge. 


“Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at once a compendium 
of history, a book of reference, and a carefully considered study of a profoundly 
interesting subject....... This is a handbook, a help, and a guide; and again 
something better than all these things, for it is individual, personal; the work 
of one who knows what he is writing about.”—Academy and Literature. 





IN JUNE.—With 15 Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an Hise 
torical Sketch” and “ Life on the Lagoons.” 

““Mr. Horatio Brown is gratefully known in many characters; as the culti- 
vated guide, philosopher, and friend of visitors to Venice privileged to seek 
his assistance and as the author of many delightful books about Venice, one 
of which, ‘Life on the Lagoons,’ brought the fresh air of the Adriatic to 
Louis Stevenson’s sick chamber.”—Literature. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BLIND PROPHET. 


A Dramatic Poem. 
By HAROLD ELSDALE GOAD. 


‘¢ The great merit of the book is quite apart from the aim that is described 
in the preface. It lies in the beauty, delicate and profound, of the lyrical 
interludes .and in the moral charm of some of the blank verse dialogue. 
If it is a t book, its promise is extraordinary ; if it is not, its achievement 
is great.’’—Dety Chronicle, 

“We do not remember having read a recent poem (outside those of the 
great poets of our time) with greater pleasure or with keener delight in the 
var.ety of poetic imagery, the impelling rush of the rhythmical movement of 
the verse, the feeling for nature in her different moods, the sympathy with 
human aspirations and human weakness which the poem displays....... Music, 


the true poet’s art, echoes through the poem from first to last.” ‘ 
—Scottish Guardian, 
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